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America, you—<aboge:all other nations—know how priceless is style. . . . For nothing can be desirable that is any- 


we ee 


wise out-of-date: .°..% Gadillac presents La Salle—supreme in streamline design . . . so smart, so different, so captivating 


ie Peat 5 
that it puts years between yesterday and today. . . . As final assurance of its style and elegance and quality—remember 





that a// bodies for La Salle are built by Fleetwood, the foremost custom builder in the world. . . . La Salle prices are 


actually almost a thousand dollars below those of last year. . . . The moral, of course, is obvious—get a La Salle. 
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KIPLIN 


Ever Published 


ILL you accept our invitation to” 

examine this exquisitely bound, 

new ONE-VOLUME edition of 

Kipling FREE—without money in ad- 
vance or any obligations? 

Surrender yourself to the pure magic of this 

greatest living writer! Plunge with him into hot- 


headed adventure. Steal one more hour of bitter- 
sweet romance under the whispering deodars. Shiver 





TWELVE VOLUMES 
Now Bound as One! 


This 1004-page book is 
really 12 volumes in ONE! 
Includes 93 great stories of 
adventure, romance, mystery— 
and 76 famous poems—all com- 
plete! Here is just a PARTIAL 
table of contents: 

VOLUME 1 
Departmental Ditties 

A Code of Morals 

The Vampire 

The Lovers’ Litany 

hristmas in India 
Pagett, M. P. 

VOLUME Ill 

Barrack-Room Ballads 
Ballad of East and West 
Tomlinson 
Danny Deever 
Fuzzy -Wuzzy 
Gunga Din 
Mandalay 
VOLUME til 

Ghost Stories 
Phantom ‘Rickshaw 
-—- Ride of Morrowbie 





Man Who Would Be King 
VOLUME IV 
Under the Deodars 
At the Pit’s Mouth 
The Hill of Illusion 
A Second-Rate Woman 
VOLUME V 
Plain Tales From the Hills 
Watches of the Night 
Beyond the Pale 
The Last Relief 
ters Neat 
VOLUME vi 
The Light That Failed 
(The — Novel) 
VOLUME 
Story of the p<» (in 9 acts) 
VOLUME Vill 
Mine Own People 
At the End of the Passage 
Without Benefit of Clergy 
Mark of the Beast 
VOLUME Ix 
City of Dreadful Night 
(The Complete Novel) 
VOLUME X 
Soldiers Three 
Daughter of the Regiment 
With the Main Guard 
The Big Drunk Draf’ 
VOLUME XI 
In Black and White 
At Twenty-Two 
Sending of Dana Da 
VOLUME Xi 
Other Stories 
Wee Willie Winkie 
His Majesty the King 


- and 133 other stories 
and poems! 








The Loveliest Limp Leather 








FLORENTINE TOOLED AND 

The binding 
ANTIQUE FINISHED ;° pincint 
Florentine-tooled genuine leather, an- 
tique finished. Impressive design 
centers in the authentic heraldic shieid 
of the Florentine Medici. 1004 pages 
of clear, readable type. Specially de- 
signed title pages. 
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at his eerie tales of India’s 
mystery. Thrill to his stir- 
ring ballads. Live again with 
his men of courage and women 
of passion. 


Brag and scrap with hard- 
drinking, hard-loving Mulvaney. 
Fight back that lump in your 
throat (if you can) as you read 
“Without Benefit of Clergy.” 
You'll squint through the hot dust 
as Fuzzy-Wuzzy tracks you 
through the hill country. Stark 
terror will grip you as the 
Phantom ’Rickshaw crosses 
your path. 


Come You Back 
to Mandalay! 


Listen!—the temple bells 
are calling. The fighting 
men, princes and beggars, 
ladies honored and dishon- 
ored, the ghosts, the gods— 
all are waiting for you! 


This lovely, comprehensive 
new edition is a marvel of book- 
making—containing 84 short stories, 
76 ballads and verses, 1 play in nine 
acts, 2 FULL-LENGTH NOVELS, 5 ghost sto- 
ries and mysteries. EVERY ONE COMPLETE, 


"ie pr coeeetnaemiateate cece 


f’ WALTER J. BLACK, Inc 
' (Dept. 162,) 

+ 171 Madison Ave., 
sO New York, N. Y. 
’ 
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and all in ONE volume—one of the most beauti- AY Gentlemen: Please send me for free 
ful volumes ever offered. Read the partial table g examination your new one-volume 
of contents. What a wealth of the world’s best a edition of Rudyard Kipling—1004 

pages, bound in richly Florentine- 


. . . . . “ ' a 
reading this one magnificent volume will bring you! i .weeled gration ital» tenthet ond entions 


finished. I will either return the book 


a 
7 or send you $2.98 plus a few cents postage 
gin full payment within one week. 
a 


pay nothing in advance—nothing to postman. Let us f 
send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, its , N 

luxurious, Florentine-tooled leather binding, its crisp, clean pages. g TE wwocensonsasosoosarensarsesebonsnensinoncarencscoesinonsnesooassniniooeee 
See for eee ped if Kipling NOW doesn’t open up for you a whole ¢ 

new world of reading delights. If he fails—simply send the book ¢ 
back and forget the matter. But if ST EMMROIID .. sccscxsthsinicstnissunitneanisctteaticasiaeaptasteaetii ind, 
you decide to keep it, send oniy a 
$2.98 plus few cents postage as a 
ea pon in full. Me risk aereing, —_— 4 Cie 

en cows without money, now! 4 DEP cauntcccsectcscccteneninenanenenastensebegneatbagneheetsotnseentiatatindwensmnensens 
Walter J; Black, Inc., (Dept. 162), WALTER J. BLACK. Inc, ! 
adison Avenue, New Yor Check here if you prefer the de luxe edition with binding 

N. Y. Averme f LJ illuminated by hand in color—at only SOc extra. 
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GENEROUS 


Commzissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly 
—extra money representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Selling experience is unnec- 
essary. Give your om aypag a few 
minutes to look through a copy of 
NEWS-WEEK and the publication 
sells itself . . . It is useful. It is dif- 
ferent. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest pub- 
lished news-magazine in America— 
the only news-magazine to cover 
world news in all its phases—events 
—pictures—background and classi- 
fied as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early ac- 


tion. Sell now. Sample copies and instruc- 
tions will be sent to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 

















NEWS-WEEK 


(Registered U. 8. Patent Office) 
Vol. III. Feb. 3, 1934 No. 5 


Published by NEWS-WEEK, Inc., 350 Dennison 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as second class 
matter February 13, 1933, at the Postoffice at Day- 
ton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Publication Office, Dayton, Ohio. 
Editorial and Executive Departments, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
President and Treasurer Thomas J. C. Martyn 





Secretary Edward L. Rea 
Editor Samuel T. Williamson 
Circulation Manager F. D. Pratt 


Subscription Prices: United States and Possessions: 


One Year, $4 Two Years, $6 10c a copy. 
Canada: One Year, $6.60 Two Years, $11.20 
Foreign: One Year, $5.00 Two Years, $ 8.00 


Two weeks’ notice required for change of address; 
please give old and new addresses. Annual subscribers 
may have NEWS-WEEK sent to them on vacations 
either in the United States or abroad without extra 
charge by giving two weeks’ advance notice of itinerary. 








INDEX 
THE COVER 
Color sequence of News-W eek covers forV olume III: 
First Saturday of a th, blue; d, red; third, 


yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


GLASS AND McADOO: Two former Dem- 
ocratic Secretaries of the Treasury, now 
Senators, they opposed President Roosevelt’s 
Gold Reserve Bill on constitutional and eco- 
nomic grounds. Glass (left) stood against 
the bill to the end, but McAdoo voted for it 
in its final form when the Senate passed it, 
66 to 23.—(See page 22). (Acme). 

PENSION HEARING: Senator King whispers 
to W. C. Hushing of the American Federation 
of Labor at committee hearing on old-age 
pensions. At the right is Senator (Puddler 
Jim) Davis. Meanwhile, in Indianapolis the 
Mine Workers’ convention resolves to fight 
for unemployment insurance and pensions. 
—(See page 11). (International). 

TROUBLE IN PARIS: A whole family, includ- 
ing the small children, battling with the po- 
lice in Paris riots which hastened the fall of 
the Chautemps Cabinet.—(See page 14). 
(Internationa! ). 

EX-KAISER TURNS 175: A peaceful scene at 
Doorn, where Wilhelm Hohenzollern and his 
wife, Princess Hermine, quietly observed his 
seventy-fifth birthday.—(See page 32). 
(Wide World photo by Oscar Tellgmann). 

AMBASSADOR CAFFERY: With Cuba recog- 
nized by the United States and Havana quiet- 
ing down, Ambassador Jefferson Caffery finds 
time for a workout on the bridle paths.— (See 
page 15). (Acme). 

JONES AND HOPKINS: Jesse Jones, RFC 
chairman (left), and Harry Hepkins, CWA 
administrator (right), leaving the White 
House after a conference on civil works’ 
funds and charges of graft.—(See page 10). 
(Acme), 

TOSCANINI GOES ON AIR: Breaking his old 
rule, Arturo Toscanini signs up to conduct a 
program in a radio studio.—(See page 38). 
(Keystone). 
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LETTERS 


CIGAR TO MR. BENNETT 


I have been a reader of your publication for ; 
six months and will say that I am greatly in cost 

I suppose that I am like several thousand other read. 
ers inasmuch as I like to call your attention to errors 
and in keeping with this famous American pastime, 
please note the following: ha 

Your cover of Vol. III, No. 4 of Jan. 27 shows Mr. 
Einstein sitting at a ty tting machine and you have 
it billed: “Einstein at Linotype.” Also on page 31 you 
have reference to this gentleman and also to the Lin- 
otype. 

Please be advised that the machine reflected in the 
picture is not a Linotype but is an Intertype. 

Mr. Noel Bennett of The Maryville Daily Forum 
will accept the cigar on this. ’ 





Leo Bar 
Maryville, Mo. 4 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The Jewish Daily Bulletin up- 
holds Mr. Barry. The machine at which Dr. Albert 
Einstein sat and was photographed is an Intertype. 
Both Linotype and Intertype are trade names for ma- 
chines which cast one-line slugs of type. To the lay- 
man both look alike. “Linotype” has been a conven- 
ient though technically incorrect designation for such 
a machine. A cigar goes to Mr. Bennett of the Mary- 
ville Daily Forum. . 


“WORTH KNOCKING” 


News-WEEK satisfies my every longing—I find but 
one fault to the magazine; that is, it does not come 
often enough. 

I notice it has some knockers; that’s fine. They have 
something worth knocking. 


Victor, W. Va. 


H. P. Rutorr 


COMPOSITE PICTURE 


As an editorial writer, I just have to get a com- 
posite picture of what is going on, and I can get it in 
News-WEExk better than any other magazine, includ- 
ing all the digests and reams of stuff that come to my 
desk. 

I, H. Serron 

Sacramento, Calif. 


“KEEP CLEAN” 


For many years I have been a subscriber to many 
magazines. One day my husband came home and told 
me he had subscribed for a new magazine named 
News-WEEKk. I remonstrated with him, as I thought we 
were already taking too many magazines. He said 
“Oh, I'll only look at it for six months to help a friend 
of mine along.’’ Now I feel as if that friend helped us 
along, and if you continue to keep your magazine clean 
and as up-to-date as it now is, I wiil be a life-sub- 
scriber. Accept my congratulations for having one of 
the best-all-around, full of information current events 
magazines on the market today. 

(Mrs.) Dan S, MULLALLEY 

St. Louis, Mo. 


PREVENTABLE PRIVATION 


I’ve had yellow fever, which is bad and not always 
to be dodged; but doing without News-WEEk is worse 
and can be prevented. 

Dr. Eucene Murray-AAaron 

Chicago, Il. 


MOST READ (for news) 


In my daily life here at prep school, I do not find 
time to spend reading overlong explanations of the 
world’s news and so find News-WEeEk very valuable in 
keeping up in my news knowledge. My room is con- 
tinually filled with fellows coming in to read your news 
magazine. I have noticed fellows through the school 
reading News-Weex and believe it is the most read 
magazine (for news) at the Choate School. 


Harry M. DIcKINsON 
Wallingford, Conn. 


ON THE MAP 


You will receive a protest from writer, every time 
you picture map as of WaterWay Treaty and forget to 
place Milwaukee (twelfth city in nation) in its right- 
ful place. It’s a habit with Easterners to do this by 
design and not by accident. 

Georce HERNIG 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


ABLE CHRONICLER 


I desire to take this occasion to say I find News 
WEEK to be a most able chronicler of current world 
events, and you may be assured that I shall continue 
to read the magazine every week where I find it 
available in my travels. 

E. C. Gorpon 


Greensboro, N. C. 


CHEERED 


Since you will doubtless receive many letters con- 
demning you, permit me to congratulate you on ‘‘That 
licy will also bring us closer to the ordered civil- 
izations that have Scotland Yards!” (Nov. 4, page 16). 
I am greatly cheered by your printing such a sen- 
tence which shows that you believe our countrymen 
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A simple, new 


way to cultivate the habit of reading 


one worth-while thing every day 


OW often have you promised yourself to 
do more worthwhile reading? How often 
have you determined to become more 
familiar with the world’s great master- 
pieces of literature—with the fiction, the 

poetry, the drama, the essays and the biography that 
stand as the cultural heritage of all time? And how 
often have your plans been frustrated by that baffling 
problem of what to read and where to begin? 


It is William Rose Benet, one of America’s fore- 
most editors and authors, who has helped solve this 
problem for the busy man or woman. A simple 
method has been created by which any one may easily 
become familiar with the important literature of the 
world through only twenty minutes of fascinating 
reading a day. 

It was an enormous task to select, from the whole vast 
field of literature, just those elements essential to a culti- 
vated person’s reading. After selecting these great works 
an equally important task remained—to plan out a daily 
course of reading that could be covered in about twenty 
minutes each day. Then it was that the great idea sug- 
gested itself, the idea that was to place in the hands of 
the busy person the very key to the literature of the world. 


Appreciating the value of the modern educational prin- 
ciple of association of ideas, the Guide to Daily Reading 
has been laid out so as not only to schedule each day’s 
reading throughout the year, but to make that reading of 
even greater interest by grouping together, in many cases, 
authors and subjects which are naturally associated and 
which become especially significant, and enjoyable, when 
read during the same week. 

By following this simple, systematic plan it is amazing 
how quickly your knowledge of the great authors and 
their work increases. You are introduced easily and nat- 
urally to the writers you have always wanted to know 
better—to such masters as Joseph Addison, Balzac, Boc- 
caccio, Carlyle, Voltaire, Dickens, Emerson, Keats, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi, Whitman and a host of others. 


And not only does this plan introduce you to the great- 
est writers of past generations; it embraces as well the 
living authors whose works are recognized as the classics 
of our own day, so that your reading will include the 
best in the literature of all time, and of all languages. 


May We Send You the 
Guide to Daily Reading—Free? 


In the interest of worth-while reading, the publishers 
of the Guide to Daily Reading have decided to make an 
unusual offer to readers who are sincerely interested in 
increasing their acquaintance with the world’s great 
literature. A limited number of copies of the Guide to 
Daily Reading are to be distributed for the small sum of 
25c, which is to pay the handling and shipping charges. 
If you are anxious to extend your literary horizon beyond 
the daily newspaper and the current magazine, if you are 
concerned with the question of what to read and how to 
read it, you are invited to mail the coupon at the left. 
This involves no obligation whatever. The only condi- 
tion is that you act promptly, as the number of copies of 
the Guide to Daily Reading which can be distributed in 
this way is necessarily limited. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 122, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 122 
Garden City, N. Y. 


i Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obliga- 
i: tion, the Guide to Daily Reading, which outlines a read- 
ing course of twenty minutes each day of the year on the 
? greatest works of the world’s most eminent authors. I 
enclose 25c (postage stamps accepted) to pay for the 
: handling and shipping charges. There is to be no further 


payment of any kind. 
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Cae cruising onthe Great 
White Fleet . . . the last 
word in modern tropical cruise 
enterprise, with several bril- 
liant sailings every week 
throughout the year! Cruise 
as a guest among friends . .. 
on a fleet built for tropical 
waters and led by six new 
snowy liners! Above all, cruise 
informally... to bizarre, fas- 
cinating Southern ports, where 
intelligent shore staffs "take 
over" and carry on the enter- 
tainment and intimate person- 
al contacts of shipboard. Out- 
door swimming pools—all 
rooms outside—a cuisine for 
the most exacting—and a bril- 
liant schedule of ship enter- 
tainment and shore trips. 

from NEW YORK ~— 4 wide se- 


lection of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more 
—variousiy to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $125 to $220 minimum depending 
upon cruise selected. Sailings every 
Thursday and rday. 
Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
New Orleans—Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
No passports required. Optional shore 
excursions at all ports. 


I a ed ag gi 


California $180 up; between New Orleans 
and California, $90 up. 


Apply any Authorized Tourist Agency 
or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York 








| makes my point so 


may at last be able to question the nonsense with which 
Mr. Kent begins an article in Readers’ Digest for No- 
vember:. “It is easy to pick out a lot of things wrong 
with this country and the system under which it is 
governed. True enough, no better country has yet been 
discovered nor more efficient system devised.” Mr. 
Kent then goes on to discuss fact that the four 
greatest cities are close to financial collapse. Mr. Kent 
must believe that none of his readers is capable even 
of looking across the Canadian border. 
Harrison W. SmitH 
Papeari, Tahiti 


SUB-MARGINAL LANDS 


I should like to ask Mr. Tugwell, who is quoted in 
your magazine as favoring the purchase by the gov- 
ernment of lean farm lands, whether he looks upon a 
farm as a factory or as a home. It’s tty easy for 
some fellow to sit at a desk in Washington and say. 
“this land is good and productive” and ‘‘that land is 
worthless and should not be ploughed,’’ but people live 
on those lands and sometimes their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them. It’s Home Sweet Home to them. 

I know Messrs. Tugwell and Wallace claim that there 
is no intention of forcing out people who want to remain 
upon their farms, but every farming district is just as 
much of a community as any city or town. Along 
comes the government with a roll of bills. Most 
farmers need ready cash now. How many would refuse 
it even if they had to move? Many, I can tell you, 
would be mightily tempted. Esau sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, but thousands of farmers would 
sell theirs for Roosevelt’s 50-60 dollars or any other 
cash consideration. 

So, all over the less fertile sections of the country 
farms would be sold, people would move away, rural 
communities would be transformed into underbrush 
except for little islands of Fg tee ge on who 
thought more of the old family homestead than they 
did of such things as sub-marginal lands, under-pro- 
duction and other phrases in the jargon of scientific ag- 
riculture. That’s a pretty long sentence but I think it 
"ll let it stand. 

Most of the land in the East was bought at some 
time or other from the Indians. The new settlers la- 
boriously cleared it and set up homes. Now it is pro- 
posed to let this land revert to its original state. We 
might just as well give it back to the Indians and begin 
all over again, but would the Indians take it? 

E. R. BENJAMIN 

Rutland, Vt. 


QUALIFIED COMPLAINT 


I haven’t missed a word or a picture in NEws-WEEK 
since the first issue. 

Now am | qualified to complain? 4 

Why can’t the intricacies of the Budget be explained 
to your patient and interested readers without having 
the patter of Sisty and Buzzie Dall’s ’ittle paddy- 
be Bo in the White House halls interrupting? ; 

But if you must get that charming bit of human in- 
terest in your story, why not blaze a few new trails in 
the annals 0: fearless journalism and call the children by 
their right rames, whatever they are. 

They look like very nice kids but Heaven help them 
with such nicknames—and please keep them out of the 
Budget problems or I’m coming down to your office and 
scream. 


New York, N. Y. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEeEx does not intend 
to chronicle completely the comings and goings of the 
Roosevelt grandchildren, but when the Dall children 
are within sight and hearing while the President ex- 

unds his Budget, that fact is worth mention. With 

fiss Ainslee’s encouragement, News-WeeEx herewith 

fearlessly reveals, come what may, the names of the 
Dall children: Anna Eleanor Dall (Sistie); Curtis 
Roosevelt Dall (Buzzie). Miss Ainslee has a stand- 
ing invitation to visit News-Werex’s office any time 
she chooses and scream. 


BARBARA AINSLEE 


WHAT IS OGPU? 

Please tell us what the name Ogpu means in Russia. 
News-WeEexk refers to the Ogpu as ‘“‘police”’ but I 
have always been under the impression that the Rus- 
sian police were called the Cheka? Or is the Cheka 
just a movie title that I have picked up in a theatre 
somewhere? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MYSTERY MARKET 

Although I do not agree with your rating of some 
of the mystery stories you review in The Myste 
Market, I find that, as a whole, the books are wort 
reading. I did not agree with your “‘Plus’’ rating on 
The Thin i 


Joun T. WARREN 


Man, in your issue of Jan. 13. The plot, 
while clever, was obvious to me, but the book was 
worth reading. 


GrorciA HALLoway 
Garden City, L. I. 


ENTERTAINMENT NOTES 

News-WeeExk fills a long felt want in tersely and 
truthfully portraying the news of the day, but it 
seems to me that in your entertainment section you 
sometimes roam far afield. As an instance, B bored re- 
view on ‘“‘Hi, Nellie!’’ in the Jan. 27 issue. rtainly 
the film, while amusing, was in no sense a “‘logical 
story.” 
A minor point, perhaps, but to those of us who 
depend on puffless notices of film-fare, accuracy counts 
for much. 

Jack WHITE 
New York City 





NEW KIND 0 
PIPE! 


INTRODUCTORY 
Greatest Pipe Idea oo ky 
in 20 Years 
Hidden in this remarkable Cald- 


OFFER 
well pipe is a sensational air- 
AIR 





conditioning idea! New prin- 


ple pg injurious 

‘juice.”’ an amazing, 

patented inlet AIR COOLS the CONDITIONED 
smoke ore it enters your 

mouth! No more hot, parched SMOKE 
tongue-bite, throat irritation! Every puff 


cooled by 


E “ee Pf ”” H 
ven men who “‘laid off”’ pipes hn lll 


find new smoke joy, comfort. 
Pipe-smoking, always most eco- 
nomical, is now by far the most 
Satisfying smoke with this re- 
markable invention. 


Only Pipe with 
" Air-Conditioned" Draw! 


Whether you smoke a pipe 
regularly, or whether you have 
had to Pa | off’’ pipes be- 
cause of sad experience in the 
past, just try this Caldwell— 
at my risk! You be the judge. 
If not the coolest, cleanest, 
sweetest smoke you ever had, 
return it—your money back, 
pronto, no questions asked. 


I’ve tried just about every “‘juice- 
less” contraption on the market. 
But the 100% successful no- 
juice feature is only half the 
story of this pipe. The really NEW 
sensation lies in the AIR-CONDI- 
TIONED SMO very puff 
cooled by fresh, clean air. If you 
~~ me, you're ‘‘from Mis- 
sou 

























WEET—JUICELESs 


ED—COOL—s 
INCHES 


PE 51, 





one to your satisfaction. 


DITION 
ZE OF P| 


AIR CON 
ACTUAL SI 


3ODAY TRIAL 
WITH 


GUARANTEE 


SEND NO MONEY 


HESE pipes, in French Briar, have always sold for $5. 


Now, however, the same pipe—with the identical air- 
cooled feature and the same in every point of construction— 
is offered special in finest Italian Briar for only $1.59. Italian 
Briar is today’s most popular choice of pipe buyers who want 
long service and good appearance, 
plus economy. There is no other 
pipe of this high quality selling 
at this low price today—nor is 
there any other pipe with these 
exclusive Caldwell features sell- 
ing at any price. Try this Cald- 
well Air-Conditioned 
our risk! Whe 
livers it, pay special Introduc- 
tory Price of only $1.59, plus 
few cents postage. Try the pipe 
30 days. If it doesn’t give you 





smoke a pipe after 


A “Best I ever 
the cleanest, coolest smoke you’ve ed 
EVER enjoyed, return it—and om age eg — 
your $1.59 comes back at once. my mouth.’’—E 
Mail coupon NOW! Cari Henry, J.. Wis r : 
Dept. 12, 354 Fourth Avenue, on 2 
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CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 12 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send Caldwell AIR-CONDITIONED Pipe. I'll pay 
postman introductory price, $1.59, plus few cents 
poten. J not delighted, wi!l return within 30 days 
or refund. 
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48 OutstandingBooks foronly Q5¢! 


OW you may have the great 
N works of such important 
, writers as Faulkner, Law- 
rence, Hemingway, Cather, Proust, 
Lewis, Joyce, Maugham—and dozens 
more—complete and unabridged for 
only 95c each! Just run your eye 
down this list of famous books you 


have always wanted to read—books 
that instruct as well as entertain! And 
each one bound in luxurious, silky bal- 
loon cloth, with designs in heavy gold. 


Which of These Fine Books 
Haven't You Read? 


1—DORIAN GRAY—Oscar Wilde 


9—THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 
—Nietzsche 


16—CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
—George Moore 


19—A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
—Ernest Hemingway 


26—THE MIKADO, THE GONDOLIERS, 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE and 
IOLANTHE—W . S. Gilbert 


37—ANNA KARENINA-—T o/stoy 
47—CANDIDE—Voltaire 


52—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOPEN- 
HAUER—Schopenhauer 


59—SWANN'S WAY—Marce/ Proust 

60—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 
—Spinoza 

61—~SANCTUARY—W m. Faulkner 


62—GENEALOGY OF MORALS 
—Nietzsche 


69—CAMILLE— Alexandre Dumas 
71—THE DECAMERON-—Boccaccio 
76—THE ECUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS—Henry Adams 
88—THE GOLDEN ASS—Lucius Apuleius 
89—GREEN MANSIONS-—W. H. Hudson 
95—NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig 
103—SAMUEL PEPYS' DIARY—Pepys 
106—WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
—Emily Bronte 

109—SONS AND LOVERS 

—D. H. Lawrence 
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119—MOBY DICK—Herman Melville 


eat sy ROMANCE OF LEONARDO 


VINCI—Merejkowski 
139—BEN HUR—Lew Wallace 
145—A PORTRAIT OF 





192—A HISTORY OF THE BORGIAS 
—Baron Corvo 


193—DROLL STORIES—Honore Balzac 
196—THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 





199—CRIME AND PUN- 
ISHMENT 








THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG MAN 
—James Joyce 
147—TRISTRAM SHANDY 
—Laurence Sterne 
151—THE BROTHERS 
KARAMAZOV 
—Dostoyevski 
152—AN OUTLINE OF 
ABNORMAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY 
154—CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC—Rostand 


170—THE SUN. ALSO 
RISES 


pensive, 


abridged. 


—Ernest Hemingway 








FORMERLY 
$2 to $10 


Every one of these 50 
titles formerly sold for 
at least $2 to as high as 
$10. Many are the first 
and only reprints of ex- 
original edi- 
tions. Every volume is 
guaranteed ,complete, 
unexpurgated, and un- 


EXAMINE THEM AT 
OUR RISK 


—Dostoyevski 
200-THE MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN ) 
—Thomas Mann 
201—THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


—Translation for 
Adults by Burton 
202—CAPITAL and 
OTHER WRITINGS 
—Karl Marx 
205—THREE SOLDIERS 
—Dos Passos 
206—POWER—Lion 
Feuchtwanger 
207—PETER IBBETSON 
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—Du Maurier 





176—OF HUMAN BOND- 
AGE 


—Somerset Maugham 
179—THE MEDICI-—G. F. Young 
181—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 
—Plato 
191—DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP—W lla Cather 


208—THE DIVINE COMEDY—Dante 
211—THREE LIVES—Gertrude Stein 


212—EMINENT VICTORIANS 
—Lytton Strachey 


213—GUERMANTES WAY 
—Marcel Proust 
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The age of steel achieves a group of masterpieces in the“Lurline”,“Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Malolo”, and 


travel scales new heights of perfection. + + Into their structure has gone every provision for anticipating the 
sea-farer’s slightest whim . . . into their furnishings and decoration has been wrought the rich coloring of the lands they serve. + + 
Hawaiian languor lolls on their beach decks . . . South Sea romance lurks in a hundred corners, and ripens on broad patches of 
moonlit promenades . . . in scores of athletic games Fiji romps for sheer love of living. + + America is there, too, with its love 


of elegant dining, smart night-club gaiety, and bright assemblage in brilliant salons. + + Pacific Travel in a new de luxe edition 


. + - an exquisite color plate for each day at sea . . . the prize volume for any select library of travel. Priced for the modest purse. 


"ROUND the WORLD Frequent sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
E Australia. New ships. Interesting fares. Varied routes. 





Your travel Agent is a travel authority, or see 


NEW YORK-+-CHICAGO.SAN FRANCISCO -LOS ANGELES .SEATTLE .- PORTLAND 


Big cut in rail fares... Pullman surcharge dropped... two 
savings on tickets to California, Hawaii, New Zealand and Australi. 
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CRIME AND P UNISHMENT: Prison Lids Blow off 


Revealing Ugty Secrets Which Challenge American Penal System 


To catch a criminal is not necessarily 
to keep him. To keep him is not neces- 
sarily to punish him, These were the 
two lessons in penology brought to 
America last week. 

In New York, Kansas, Arizona, Massa- 
chusetts, and the District of Columbia 
the lessons were driven rudely home. 


NEW YORK: In New York State 
the attention of the country was fixed 
on Welfare Island, a thin sliver of land 
in the East River, which separates Man- 
hattan from Long Island. It is a center 
for city institutions, hospitals, nurses’ 
training schools, and the like. Motorists 
passing over the great iron Queens- 

boro Bridge which crosses over the is- 
‘land, have often looked down on the 
gray stone buildings, the prison yard, 
and grass plots bordering the swift- 
running current. From a distance all 
appears neat and orderly. 

The penitentiary houses about 1,700 
prisoners, all males. Their 
sentences run from a few 
days to a few years, and most 
of them are petty thieves, 
drug users, vagrants, homo- 
sexuals, drunkards, and row- 
dies—the sweepings from 
New York City streets. The 
turnover is enormous, about 
30,000 men passing through 
the institution every year. 

More than eight years ago, 
the State Prison Commission 
denounced this penitentiary 
as an unsanitary, overcrowd- 
ed fire trap. In 1932 it was 
the scene of a riot, in which 
a prisoner was stabbed .to 
death. Since then there have 
been reports, some of them 
Official, that conditions in the 
prison were scandalous. But 
nothing was done. Last week 
the true conditions were re- 
vealed. 

Austin H. MacCormick, 
New York City’s new Com- 
missioner of Correction, mo- 
tored quietly to the center of 
the Bridge and, with a detail 
of detectives and picked keep- 
ers, entered the elevator 
which takes visitors to the 
island below. 

Before leaving his office, 
the Commissioner telephoned 
the Welfare authorities and 
ordered all prisoners locked 


Welfare 


in their cells. Arriving at the peniten- 
tiary, he stripped Warden Joseph A. 
McCann of his powers and arrested the 
deputy warden. Then he and his party 
strode into the cell blocks. What he 
found there astounded the country. 

Two gangs, one led by Joie Rao, the 
other by Ed Cleary, notorious crimi- 
nals, were virtually running the prison. 
Cleary headed the “Irish mob,” and 
Rao the “Italian mob.” With their 
henchmen, they were found living in 
luxury in the prison hospitals. Of 93 
occupants of hospital beds, only 18 were 
actually ill. 

Under Cleary’s bed the raiders found 
a German shepherd pup named Screw 
Hater (Guard Hater, in prison argot). 
Near by was a wire coop in which 
Cleary kept pigeons. On a rafter was 
a can of home brew. His other posses- 
sions included knives, silk underwear, 
cards, and a card table. 

Rao, according to Commissioner Mac- 
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Island, Seen From Without by 
Millions, and now Revealed as Rotten Within 


Cormick, was the chief of a prison nar- 
cotic ring which smuggled in dope and 
peddled it to addicts. “He and a favored 
group of his gangsters rule the whole 
works,” the Commissioner said. ‘These 
big shots had other prisoners to wait on 
them . . . while they lived like kings.” 
Rao also kept pigeons, and he had a 
pet goat and a fenced-in private gar- 
den with benches. His quarters yielded 
a radio, cigars, silk shirts, a dressing 
gown, talcum powder, and mono- 
grammed stationery. When the raid 
was over, Commissioner MacCor.aick 
called the penitentiary “the worst and 
most corrupt prison in the country.” 
Faced with the evidence, Warden Mc- 
Cann astounded his superior by defend- 
ing Rao. ‘‘When trouble developed,” he 
declared, “I could always go to Rao and 
get things quieted down.” He was loath 
to .discuss political interference with 
his prison. “I had my troubles,” he said. 
When the raiding party appeared, the 
prisoners yelled, cursed, and 
banged on their bars. Later 
they quieted down on learn- 
ing that the gangsters had 
been yanked out of the hos- 
pitals and clapped into cells. 
Most of them had little rea- 
son to love their underworld 
rulers, for their food was of- 
ten stolen and traded to the 
gangsters for dope. About 
400 of the inmates ate hearti- 
ly in their cells, while the 
rest put up with cold short- 
rations in the mess hall. 
Leading the prisoners out, 
the raiders went through the 
cells, tier by tier, throwing 
contraband into the corridors. 
Soon the floors were inches 
deep with drugs, daggers, 
hatchets, hypodermic needles, 
rugs, food supplies, intoxi- 
cants, and lengths of pipe. 
The prison receives about 
200 homosexuals a _ year. 
Searching the cells in which 
these prisoners were quar- 
tered, the raiders found pow- 
der, mascara, women’s ap- 
parel, and even a wig. The 
homosexuals had been per- 
mitted to move about the 
prison with long hair and 
rouged faces. 
Confessions and evidence 
indicated that behind the rul- 
ing gangsters stood corrupt 
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political powers, and shortly after the 
raid, a Tammany district leader was 
accused. 

The incident made Commissioner 
MacCormick a national figure over- 
night. He is thin, frail, and wiry, and 
full of pluck and*nervous energy. Until 
Jan. 1 when he assumed his present 
post, he was assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, and 
acting superintendent of the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. He 
has written a book on “The Education 
of Adult Prisoners” and has visited 
practically every large prison in the 
country. His friends call him “Spike” 
and praise his knack at telling funny 
stories. He also likes to sing hymns. 
Since the raid on Welfare Island, his 
favorite is said to be ‘Shall We Gather 
at the River?” 


KANSAS: While Welfare Island was 
giving up its ugly secrets, the authori- 
ties of Kansas were scouring*the State 
for seven convicts escaped from the 
State penitentiary at Lansing. 

Bob (Big Boy) Brady and Jim 
Clark, life-termers who participated in 
a sensational break from this prison 
last Memorial Day, overpowered a 
guard, made a rough ladder from scrap 
lumber, and, with five confederates, 
scaled the prison walls and disappeared. 

Army airplanes droned about, search- 
ing for them. National Guard units 
patrolled the State line to prevent the 
wanted men from slipping into Okla- 
homa. But Clark and a companion 
were thought to have reached a hide- 
out in the neighboring State after com- 
mandeering a school teacher’s auto- 
mobile. 

One of the seven, whose leg had been 
broken in the leap from the prison wall, 
was captured in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Brady and three others were tracked 
down by possemen. 

“Let’s fight!” Brady shouted when 
the posse appeared. He squeezed the 
trigger of a sawed-off shotgun, but it 
failed to go off. Two shots sounded 
and he fell. “Brady went down stone 
dead in a flash,” said the leader of the 
posse. 

Brady was under indictment in con- 
nection with the massacre of four offi- 
cers and a Federal convict at the Kan- 
sas City Union Station last Summer. 


ARIZONA: A small fire, flaring in 
the Congress Hotel at Tucson, was in- 
strumental in adding a new chapter to 
two important jail breaks of the past 
year, one in Indiana, the other in Ohio. 

To the delight of the firemen, sev- 
eral of the guests offered and paid gen- 
erous rewards for the rescue of their 
luggage. Next day, one of the firemen 
was sitting at the station looking 
through a crime magazine. In it he 
saw a picture of two gangsters and rec- 
ognized them as the owners of luggage 
saved from the burning hotel. Both 
were members of the celebrated Dil- 
linger gang. 

Last September, John Dillinger, In- 
diana gang leader, worked out a plan 
by which ten convicts escaped from 
the State penitentiary at Michigan 
City, Ind. With revolvers smuggled 
int. the prison, the convicts forced 





the guards to open the main gate. 

A month later, three of these men, 
posing as policemen, freed Dillinger 
from the little Allen County Jail at 
Lima, Ohio, killing a sheriff. A grim 
sequence of robberies and shootings fol- 
lowed in the Mid-West, after which 
Dillinger and his fellows dropped out 
of sight. 

On recognizing the gangsters’ photo- 
graph, the fireman promptly notified 
the police, who immediately went into 
action. Before long they had Dillinger 
and three of his followers under arrest 
and were looking for three others. They 
also rounded up three of the gangsters’ 
women companions. The precious lug- 
gage turned out to contain a fair-sized 
armory, including five machine guns. 
The four men had more than $35,000 
in their possession when they were ar- 
rested. Dillinger carried more than 
$9,000. 

“My God,” he said as he was jailed, 
“how did you know I was in town? 
T’ll be the laughing stock of the coun- 
try. How did I know that a hick town 
police force would ever suspicion me?” 

The “hick town” resolved that there 
would be no break this time. Guards 
were posted outside the prisoners’ cells. 
Others, heavily armed, surrounded the 
jail. Gov. B. B. Moeur inspected the 
precautions and talked to the gangsters. 

“T’ve broken out of better bastiles 
than this,” one of them said insolently. 

Dillinger was also contemptuous of 
prisons. It was during a six-year pris- 
on term, beginning in 1924, that he re- 
cruited most of the members of his 
gang. 

“You can’t keep me in any two-by- 
four jail like this,” he yelled at his 
Tucson captors. “I'll get out and kill 
you all.” No one, he boasted, could keep 
him “penned up anywhere, here, At- 
lanta, Leavenworth, or Alcatraz Island” 
(proposed prison site off the coast of 
California). 

Dillinger was wanted in Indiana for 
murder, and he was flown there Mon- 
day handcuffed to a seat in an airplane. 
Other members of the gang may be 
extradited later to Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, or Wisconsin, where 
they are charged with a long list of 
crimes, bank robberies in particular. 
Authorities plan to send the men where 
they can be convicted of murder. 


MASSACHUSETTS: For many 
years, Massachusetts has been proud 
of her prison system and progressive 
attitude toward criminals, and her com- 
missioners of correction have borne 
distinguished names. 


From 1919 to 1929, the position was 
held by Sanford Bates, who resigned to 
become superintendent of Federal pris- 
ons. As such, he was the immediate 
superior of Commissioner MacCor- 
mick, and is supposed to have recom- 
mended the latter for his post in New 
York City. Francis B. Sayre, Woodrow 
Wilson’s son-in-law, became Massachu- 
setts commissioner in 1932 and held 
office until last November, when he was 
named Assistant Secretary of State in 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Yet Massachusetts has discovered 
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that her prisons are far from perfect. 

Last December, five convicts set fire 
to a building at the State Prison in 
Charlestown, in the hope of escaping in 
the ensuing confusion. A week earlier 
an investigating commission condemned 
the prison as a fire-trap. 

That same month a sudden search 
was made of cells in the State prison 
colony at Norfolk, which boasts of such 
advanced features as an honor system 
for prisoners and an inmates’ council 
to represent their interests. While the 
search uncovered no such collection of 
contraband as that at Welfare Island, 
it produced knives, broken baseball bats, 
playing cards, and a hacksaw blade. The 
prison superintendent refused to believe 
that these articles were to be used in a 
wholesale jail break. 

Developments of this kind finally 
provoked Gov. Joseph B. Ely into order- 
ing investigations into all institutions 
under the Department of Correction. 
One inquiry is being conducted by Fran- 
cis X. Hurley, State Auditor. Another 
has just been completed by W. Cameron 
Forbes, former American Ambassador 
to Japan. 

Mr. Forbes recommended the aban- 
donment of the prison at Charlestown. 
As to Norfolk, he reported that “the 
foundations for a model institution” 
existed there, though there have been 
some “manifestations” such as “rowdi- 
ness, breaking windows, insolence, 
stealing ether to mix with Worcester- 
shire sauce and get drunk.” 

He suggested a number of improve- 
ments to make Norfolk escape-proof. 
Prisoners to whom he talked told him 
that these were unnecessary, but his 
report dryly remarks: “The opinion of 
the inmates might not be wholly dis- 
interested.” 

Somewhat less flattering reports 
about this prison colony have reached 
Governor Ely’s desk. They tend to 
show that, in some cases, it has been 2 
“prep school” for thugs, who on being 
released have speedily returned to 
crime, sometimes accompanied by 
friends made in the prison colony. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Not 
even Federal prisons have escaped sus- 
picion. 

Last Summer it was revealed that 
Terry Druggan, a Chicago gangster 
then imprisoned in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., had 
been made a trusty and was permitted 
to drive a truck and to visit his sweet- 
heart in the city. 

Moved by this revelation and by 
“several recent incidents,” James Simp- 
son Jr., young Representative from IIli- 
nois, has announced that he will ask 
Congress to investigate the treatment 
of prominent underworldlings in Federal 
penitentiaries. 

“Tt has become apparent to me,” 
said Mr. Simpson, “that powerful un- 
derworld figures . . . are able to secure 
preferential and privileged treatment 
in our Federal prisons ...I believe 
the law-abiding citizens of the country 
are entitled to reassurance that their 
efforts to segregate public enemies 
from society will not be wasted.” 
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ACME, INTERNATIONAL AND KEYSTONE PHOTOS 
Looking Inside American Prisons: (1) Welfare Island, New York, Where Raid Revealed 1,700 Prisoners 
Cowering Under Rule of two Gangsters. (2) Commissioner MacCormick Inspecting Cans of Prison-Brewed 


Whisky. (3) Dog in “Hospital” Room of Irish Gang Leader. (4) Arizona Joins Nevada and Colorado, In 
stalling Gas Chamber for Death Sentences. (5) A “Good” Prison at Lorton, Va., With Jazz Band at Mealtime 
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THE NEWS- WEEK AT HOME 


CWA: Congressional Liberality and Graft Charges 


Vex Administration in Controlling Civil Works 


The record of Congress throughout 
its history would seem to show that it 
would rather spend public money than 
eat. No one doubts, therefore, that 
President Roosevelt’s latest request for 
Federal funds will be granted. It is 
possible, however, that the honorable 
members will give him more than he 
wishes. 

In a letter to Henry T. Rainey, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, last Saturday, the President 
asked Congress to appropriate $950,- 
000,000 for two Federal agencies headed 
by Harry L. Hopkins (see cover). 

For the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, formed to provide direct relief 
for the needy, he asked $600,000,000, 
to be spent between now and July 1, 
1935. For the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, a temporary agency organized 
last November to combat unemploy- 
ment, he sought $350,000,000, to be ex- 
pended by May 1, 1934. 

“The funds available for these two 
activities will be exhausted early in the 
month of February,” the President 





ACME 
Louis Glavis, Chosen to Investigate 
Charges of Graft in Civil Works 


wrote, “and it is essential that addi- 
tional funds be provided to avoid an 
abrupt termination of this relief work.” 

An abrupt termination of the CWA 
is the last thing most Senators and 
Representatives want. Two weeks ago 
Mr. Hopkins announced that, beginning 
Feb. 15, the 4,000,000 persons employed 
on CWA projects would be discharged 
at the rate of about 500,000 a week and 
that they would be completely demobi- 
lized by May 1. Protests followed im- 
mediately, and have been piling up ever 
since. 

They are voiced not only by CWA 
workers who dread unemployment, but 


te 


by Democrats who fear that if these 
workers lose their jobs, they and their 
families will knife the party’s candi- 
dates in the November elections. Dem- 
ocratic Senators and Representatives 
are among the most vociferous objec- 
tors. If it chooses to defy the Presi- 
dent, Congress has the power to con- 
tinue pouring money into CWA in- 
definitely. Some Washingtonians be- 
lieve that sooner or later it will do so. 

The administration, however, is 
standing pat on its position that CWA 
must die in May, believing that most of 
the 4,000,000 workers will be able to 
find other jobs by that time. It hopes 
they will be absorbed by projects of the 
Public Works Administration, the re- 
sumption of farm work and other sea- 
sonal activities, and a general upturn 
in business. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent has thrown one small sop to the 
disconsolate Congressmen. He indi- 
cates that, if necessary, some of the 
Emergency Relief Administration’s 
$600,000,000 can be used for CWA 
work on a modest scale. 

Graft in CWA ventures annoyed the 
administration last week almost as 
much as the possibility that Congress 
would disregard the May 1 deadline. 

“I never anticipated anything of the 
kind,” Mr. Hopkins said, grieving over 
the graft reports. ‘I suppose I’m naive 
and unsophisticated, but that’s the 
truth. I didn’t, and I feel very badly 
about it.” 

Complaints that CWA funds are be- 
ing misused have been pouring into 
Washington from nearly every State in 
the country. President Roosevelt, re- 
vealing that he has received about 300 
a day and that Mr. Hopkins’s daily 
average has been between 2,000 and 
3,000, ordereda thorough housecleaning. 

Most of the complaints fall into two 
categories. In one are statements that 
local politicians are using CWA jobs 
to develop their political machines. In 
the other are assertions that some busi- 
ness men, often in cooperation with 
minor CWA officials, are lining their 
pockets by charging for undelivered 
goods and by similar trickery. 

The charges of misuse of funds will 
hereafter be checked by a force of 
PWA investigators, headed by Louis 
R, Glavis. The trickery charges will 
be handled by agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Hopkins denied that the graft 
was widespread. “As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “it is of small proportions in 
terms of the number of persons em- 
ployed on civil works and of the 
amount of money expended.” 

As a step toward graft elimination 
he borrowed several officers from the 
Army Engineers Corps and made them 
Civil Works Administrators. Lt. Col. 
Dan R. Sultan was assigned to Chicago, 
Major Donald C. Connally to Los An- 
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Lt. Col. Dan Sultan, Borrowed 7 
CWA From the Engineers Corps 


geles. Mr. Hopkins is proud of his 
military assistants. “They know their 
business,” he says. 

Monday he swung into action by dis- 
missing every official of the CWA in 
Colorado, on charges of “irregular if 
not illegal proceedings.” 


y 
RECOVERY: Complaint Board to 
Aid “Little Fellow” Planned 


Although the news spotlight was fo- 
cused largely on the troubles of the 
Civil Works Administration last week, 
other New Deal agencies also had their 
problems. 


NRA: The month-old battle of epi- 
thets between the National Recovery 
Administration and defenders of the 
“little fellows” finally took a more pa- 
cific turn. Western progressives, nota- 
bly Senators Borah and Nye, have been 
clamoring for someone to “restore the 
anti-trust laws” on the ground that 
NRA was fostering “monopoly.” This, 
they charged, was putting the “little 
fellows” out of business. 

In typically colorful language, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, NRA’s vigorous chief, 
categorically denied their charges. He 
claimed that most of the complaints 
about NRA methods were from employ- 
ers who wanted to exploit their work- 
ers. 

Nevertheless, President Roosevelt, by 
executive order, empowered the Fed- 


“eral Trade Commission to hear all such 


complaints. When the General was 
asked what he thought of the order, he 
snapped, “Think of it? Hell, I wrote 
it!” 

Last week he took two further steps. 
After conferring with the President 
and Senator Nye, he said he would 
create an NRA complaint board, com- 
posed of outstanding citizens, to take 
the part of small businesses protesting 
unfair treatment. He also detailed one 
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of his lieutenants, Arthur D. White- 
side, to “formulate methods of financing 
to liberalize the extension of monetary 
credit” with particular concern for the 
“little fellow.” 

Senator Nye appeared completely mol- 
lified. In fact, everybody seemed pleased 
except Senator Borah, in whose throat 
still rumbled the word “monopoly.” 


AAA: The first step was taken last 

week, in a new plan for crop-control 
by compulsion. A long White House 
conference took place between the 
President, his overworked young Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, 
and Senator John H. Bankhead of Ala- 
bama. As a result of the decision 
reached, Secretary Wallace sent a 
questionnaire to 50,000 Southern cotton 
men, asking for their opinion of the 
lan. 
: It had become apparent that the 
eight-month-old scheme of voluntary 
crop-cuts and bonus reward to cotton 
farmers was not working out well, de- 
spite last year’s 10,000,000-acre plow- 
under. The judicious use of fertilizer, 
the stubborn generosity of Mother Na- 
ture, and the planting of new land had 
resulted in a near-record cotton crop 
instead of the hoped-for 25 per cent 
reduction. 

Under the plan which Secretary Wal- 
lace asked for 50,000 opinions, com- 
pulsion replaces volition. The proposal 
is to allot each farmer a cotton quota 
and to prevent him from ginning more 
than his allotment, either by a rigid 
licensing system or by a prohibitive 
tax on the excess. Senator Bankhead, 
uncle of Tallulah Bankhead, the actress, 
proposed the former, and the President 
favored the latter. The 50,000 cotton 
men will probably Have the deciding 
vote. 

Meanwhile, 328 “experts” on the pay- 
roll of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, which operates present 
crop-cutting schemes, wrinkled their 
brows to discover methods that would 
justify their right to the title. Con- 
troller General John R. McCarl, the 
nemesis of New Deal expansiveness, 
demanded details on their jobs from 
Mr, Wallace by Feb, 1. 


- 
NAVY: House Launches Bill for 


Construction up to the Limit. 


A wave of big-navy sentiment swept 
through the House of Representatives 
last week. The $286,000,000 Naval Ap- 
propriations Bill was passed without 
a roll-call, and leaders were certain 
the Vinson Naval Replacement Bill 
would follow triumphantly in its wake. 

The appropriation measure provides 
funds for operation of the navy during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. It 
also carries appropriations for four 
new vessels. 

These new ships, together with those 
how being built with PWA and other 
funds, would bring the tonnage of the 
United States fleet up to the limit 
Set by the London Naval Treaty of 1930. 

But before the navy will be up to 
date, obsolete vessels must be replaced. 








ACM 
Carl Vinson, Whose Bill Calls For 
101 new Navy Ships in Five Years 


To meet this problem, Representative 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, chairman of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
was pushing his bill to authorize the 
spending of nearly $400,000,000 over a 
five-year period on more than 100 
modern vessels. 

While the bill merely “authorizes” 
the construction program and hence 
does not assure that all the vessels 
will be built, it clearly indicates the 
present temper of Congress. It is 
strongly supported by the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt. 

It was indicated that Mr. Roosevelt 
possibly would not push for construc- 
tion of the replacement ships author- 
ized by the Vinson Bill. But the fact 
that the program has been approved 
by the representatives of the nation 
will give him a handy club with which 
to drive a bargain with Britain and 
Japan at the 1935 naval conference. 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Fourth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Passed administration bill guarantee- 
ing principal of farm mortgage bonds. 
Passed Gold Reserve Bill, 66-23, after 
defeating Wheeler silver amendment, 
45-43, and striking out proposed stabili- 


zation board of five members, 54-36. 
Received reports of administration 
committees on Stock Exchange control 
and communications mergers. 

Time in debate: 26 hours, 25 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed $286,000,000 Naval Appropri- 
ations bill. 

Passed Treasury-Post Office Appropri- 
ation bill. 


Received reports of administration 
committees on Stock Exchange regu- 
lation and communications mergers. 
Money bills passed: $286,000,000 for 
Navy; $820,790,000 for Post Office and 
Treasury. 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 10 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 25.) 
Receipts: $32,784,611.34 
Expenditures: $170,211,170.22 
Balance in Treasury: $501,048,601.16 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,801,491,539.45 





LABOR: Miners’ Congress Lauds 
NIRA but Asks 30-Hour Week 


Dressed in. their best suits, 1,700 
horny-handed delegates convened in 
Indianapolis, Ind., last week for the 
biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Serious but cheerful, they sat six 
hours a day in the convention hall, re- 
ceived reports, heard speeches, adopted 
resolutions, and relaxed to the music 
of a Monongah, W. Va., band wearing 
overalls and miners’ caps. 

Other mine workers’ conventions 
have been stormy as the North Atlan- 
tic, but this one quickly turned into a 
combined victory celebration and love- 
fest. The explanation lay in four let- 
ters: NIRA. 

Last year, when the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act per- 
mitted workers to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, miners immediately launched 
an organizing campaign in the coal 
fields. Within 30 days, according to a 
report prepared by President John L. 
Lewis and his assistants, “the complete 
organization of the bituminous mining 
was effected.” 

The union’s membership, Mr. Lewis 
declared, has doubled and now stands 
at more than 500,000. He warned his 
hearers, however, that “we have not 
achieved the millennium.” Resolutions 
to achieve that millennium were voted. 
They called for a 30-hour week, old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
extension of NIRA’s principles, and 
government control of all monopolies. 

Something strange and unprecedented 
happened when the convention was ad- 
dressed by C. B. Huntress, executive 
secretary of the National Coal Associ- 
ation, an organization of operators. 
From time immemorial miners have 
compared operators to arsenic. Yet 
here was an operators’ agent talking 
to them, urging them to let bygones 
be bygones and declaring: ‘“We’re both 
mad, not any longer at each other, but 
at common foes.” 

The battle-scarred delegates listened, 
flabbergasted. Then they remembered 
about the New Deal and gave Mr. 
Huntress a rising vote of thanks. 


OKLAHOMA: Governor Fights 
For Removal of Chief Justice 


Although he was an artillery lieu- 
tenant at Chateau Thierry, Chief Jus- 
tice Fletcher Riley of the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court has no use for military 
tactics in government. He does not 
hesitate to say so. As Gov..William H. 
(Alfalfa Bill) Murray has called out 
the militia 21 times in the past three 
years, the Chief Justice has had occa- 
sion to speak rather often. More than 
once he has called Governor Murray a 
despot. 

Last week the Governor opened a 
campaign to depose the Chief Justice. 
He proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing Mr. Riley’s office. If 
the proposal is submitted to the citi- 
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zens. and passed, it will give the Gov- 
ernor power to install a Chief Justice 
by appointment. 

At present Oklahoma Supreme Court 
justices are elected, and their senior in 
point of service is automatically Chief 
Justice. Mr. Riley had served two 
years of his second elected term and 
was only 39 when he became “senior” 
a@ year ago. Governor Murray was not 
too pleased. 

He was less pleased when he re- 
turned from his Summer vacation last 
September. He had pushed a drastic 
economy program through the Legis- 
lature. Then Chief Justice Riley spoke 
out. A provision cutting judges’ pay 
was both objectionable and unconsti- 
tutional, he thought. During the Gov- 
ernor’s absence, the justice filed suit 
for his full salary with a special Su- 
preme Court appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor—and he won. Since 
then 38 judges have sued ‘for full pay. 
So the Governor wants a Chief Justice 
less critical. 


e 
ROOSEVELTS: Eleven Months 
Finds President “Seaworthy” 


During his eleven months in office, 
President Roosevelt has thrived on the 
ceaseless grind that has wrecked the 
health of many a predecessor. White 
House physicians announced last week 
that Mr. Roosevelt was in the pink of 
condition, his health virtually un- 
changed since the day he took office. 

They attributed his condition to regu- 
lar callisthenics, daily swims in the 
White House pool, and his ability to 
reach decisions quickly and to cast 
aside worries. 


® The President last week signed the 
District of Columbia liquor license law; 
appointed Charles B. Henderson of Cali- 
fornia, former Senator from Nevada, 
to vacancy on RFC board; appointed 
600 postmasters and numerous minor 
Federal officials, and asked Congress 
for $950,000,000 relief appropriation 
(see page 10). 

® Dancers at 6,000 balls throughout the 
country celebrated the President’s 
birthday Tuesday (see page 28). For 
one of the larger New York parties, 
George M. Cohan, dean of song-and- 
dance men, prepared the following song. 


What a man! What a M-A-N! 

What a man—he’s the man of 
men. 

What a lucky day was his first 
birthday, 

What a lucky day for the U. 
8. A.! 

What a man—how he leads the 
way! 

What a heart—what a mind— 
what a plan! 


What a birthday celebration, 
What a day of inspiration, 
What a blessing to the nation— 
What a man! 
Mr. Cohan announced he would not 
publish his hymn of praise. ‘That 
wouldn’t be in good taste,” he observed. 


® Mrs. Roosevelt announced White 
House rules to take effect Feb. 15, 





when liquor becomes legal in Washing: 
ton: “No distilled liquor will at any 
time be served ... there will be no 
fixed rules as to wines . . there 
will, of course, be preference given to 
American wines.” 


* The South Carolina Legislature passed 
a bill making Mr. Roosevelt’s birthday 
a legal holiday. 


®Gov. Dave Sholtz of Florida an- 
nounced an addition to the rules of eti- 
quette for the Governor’s Mansion: “At 
every dinner served in the mansion, we 
will pause to drink—with water—a 
toast to the good health of the Presi- 
dent. 


*During thirty years of official life 
in Washington, Vice President and Mrs. 
Garner have scrupulously avoided so- 
cial engagements. Last week there 
was a party they couldn’t shun. In 
full dress suit and evening gown, they 
were guests at a large formal dinner 
given in their honor by President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 


® When Mrs. Roosevelt accepted an in- 
vitation to inspect school lunch-rooms 
in Washington, she found children eat- 
ing healthful meals provided by Federal 
relief funds. On a surprise visit sev- 
eral days later, she found that a meal 
consisted of thin stew and a roll. Re- 
lief officials announced a change would 
be made immediately. 


*In a voice remarkably like his fa- 
ther’s, James Roosevelt, the President’s 
oldest son, presided as toastmaster at 
a Boston dinner given by 1,000 busi- 
ness and political leaders in honor of 
Mayor James M. Curley. The pro- 
ceedings were broadcast nationally. 


®The time-worn maxim that a dog 
makes news only when bitten by a man 
has been shattered by White House 
pets. Two Roosevelt dogs got their 
names in the papers last Fall when 
they were banished from the White 
House for biting visitors. Last week a 
new White House pup made news— 
simply because it was not expected to 
bite. The new dog, a small cocker 
spaniel, is the gift of Mrs. Ernest K. 
Lindley, wife of the Roosevelt bio- 
grapher. 
a 


ALL IN A WEEK: 


Back Johnson’s Re-election - 


Democrats 


John J. McGrath, Democratic Con- 
gressman from former President Hoov- 
er’s own California district, decided 
that now is the time for all good Demo- 
crats to come to the aid of a Republi- 
can. 

The Republican is Senator Hiram 
Johnson, who is uncertain of renomi- 
nation by his own party this year, be- 
cause he bolted to President Roosevelt 
in 1932. Should he, despite Hoover 
control of the party, get the Republican 
nomination, he is still uncertain of re- 
turning to the Senate, because Cali- 
fornia independents are now voting 
Democratic. 

Representative McGrath pledged his 
support and urged others to give theirs 
to Mr. Johnson’s re-election campaign. 





Postmaster General Farley, however 
was sure the veteran Senator would win 
in a walk. 

Bungler: A Socialist decided to go 
capitalist in a hurry. He was Dillworth 
Sumpter who unsuccessfully opposed 
Mrs. Isabella Greenway (Democrat) in 
Arizona’s special Congressional elec- 
tion last Fall. A policeman found him 
early Sunday morning working on a 
tunnel into the First National Bank of 
Winslow, Ariz. 

Equipped with a pick, shovel, drills, 
and explosives, he had expected to com- 
plete his burrowing and burglary by 
Monday morning. 

“Always I have bungled everything,” 
he said when arrested, forgetting that 
he was the first Socialist in Arizona 
history to run ahead of a major party 
candidate. In the special election he 
received more than twice as many 
votes as his Republican opponent. 

Bogey: The “anti-Long little bogey,” 
of which Senator Huey P. Long sang a 
fortnight ago, grew into a ghost, big 
enough to give the Senator a good fight. 
John Klorer, his candidate for Mayor 
of New Orleans, was decisively trounced 
in the Democratic primary. 

This first Long defeat in six years 
was registered by T. Semmes Walms- 
ley, incumbent Mayor and until recent- 
ly a Long henchman. Of a record vote 
of more than 125,000, he captured 46,- 
000 and carried to victory with him the 
entire ticket of the “regular” organiza- 
tion, Tammany Hall of the South. The 
size of the Long opposition was empha- 
sized by the 26,000 votes corralled by 
another but unsuccessful anti-Long 
candidate in the Mayoralty fight. Sen- 
ator Long’s candidate received only 
30,000. 

wiigok 

Light: Judge Stanley Struble of Cin- 
cinnati , a legal light, almost burned up. 
Bored by the dry evidence to which he 
was listening, he began to play with 
matches in his coat pocket. They sud- 
denly took fire. Judge Struble jumped 
up, pulled off his coat, and stamped on 
it. This was the second time he has 
burst into flame. A few months ago 
someone accidentally tossed a lighted 
match into his pocket. 

Wrecker: When Mrs. Charles Gower 
of Carterville, Ill., heard that her mar- 
ried son was frequenting a wicked gam- 
bling joint, she did not even stop to 
take off her kitchen apron. Pretending 
she had a gun, Mrs. Gower entered the 
joint, backed sixteen men against the 
wall, and wrecked the gambling equip- 
ment. Then she picked up the money 
her son had lost, and led her child home. 

“The officers wouldn’t raid that place, 
so I did it,” she said. 

Children: Walter Polakowski, Social- 
ist State Senator from Milwaukee, de- 
cided the Wisconsin Legislature was 
childish. Calling the body a kindergar- 
ten, he sent to the Senate Clerk’s desk 
a bag of 200 marbles and requested that 
they be distributed to his fellow law- 
makers. 
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KEYSTONE 
Youthful Picket Arouses Curiosity of Park Avenue Pedestrians and Pekingese at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Where 600 Cooks and Waiters Went on Strike 


INTERNATIONAL 


First Ship to Sink in the Panama Canal: The Dutch Freighter Brion Founders 
In Gatun Lake and Goes Half Under While the Crew Is Taken Off Safely 
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FRANCES: Scandal-Wracked Cabinet Finally 


Tumbles to Raucous Tune of Widespread Rioting 


Stripped to his underwear, a French- 
man stood in the great square before 
the Paris Opera House last Saturday 
night, and cried: “This is what Cabinet 
Ministers and taxes did to me!” 

He was arrested, but he was only one 
of thousands who rioted last week in 
protest against “l’affaire Stavisky,” the 
Bayonne pawnshop scandal which cost 
Frenchmen $31,000,000. Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps and his Cabinet, hope- 
lessly spattered by the mud-slinging of 
the past month, resigned. 

Anticipating trouble, police had re- 


moved from the streets such potential, 


weapons as iron railings, gratings from 
trees, and other metal objects. They 
warned cafe owners not to leave glasses 
and siphons on the terraces. They 
threw up barricades of patrols. They 
called out the firemen, who attached 
their hoses and stood ready. 

Royalists and members of the Tax- 
payers Union swept down the Grands 
Boulevards toward the Opera, chanting 
in fierce rhythm, “A bas les voleurs!” 
(Down with the thieves!) Police, the 
mounted Republican Guard, and pro- 
vincial gendarmes fought them back 
(see cover). 

The rioters cut the firemen’s hoses, 
demolished the police barricade, tore up 
trees by the roots, and seized auto- 
buses to pile up as a barricade of their 
own. They broke two lamp-posts and 
hurled the pieces at their foes. They 
threw magnesium flares at the guards’ 
horses, who reared and threw their 
riders. As fast as the police repelled 
them they surged back. 

The rioters had popular sympathy. 
On the Left Bank people leaned from 
balconies to cheer student demonstra- 
tors. They threw carrots and pota- 
toes at the steel helmets of the guards- 
men. Communists staged their own 
riots in the Bastile quarter, and sang 
the “Internationale” in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

In an effort to save the Cabinet, Eu- 
gene Raynaldy resigned Saturday 
morning. As Minister of Justice, he 
was popularly held responsible for the 
mysterious disappearance of 1,208 pa- 


pers from the police files covering an. 


earlier Stavisky swindle. 

But his resignation came too late. 
President Albert Lebrun summoned 
Edouard Daladier, former Premier and 
Chautemps’s War Minister, and re- 
quested him to form a new Cabinet. 
With his cautious peasant virtues and 
his strong army following, M. Daladier 
seemed as good a man as any for the 
job. 


DUEL: Pistols Fired Over Stavisky 
Scandal But Only Feelings Are Hurt 
“Much as the modern French duel is 


ridiculed by certain smart people, it is 
in reality one of the most dangerous 


incidents of the day. Since it is always 
fought in the open air, the combatants 
are nearly sure to catch cold.”—Mark 
Twain. 

On a raw, wintry, germ-laden morn- 
ing last week, a party consisting of 
Andre Hesse of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Joseph Beineix, contributor to the 
Paris-Midi, Joseph Renaud, master of 
ceremonies, seconds, and doctors gath- 
ered in the empty football stadium of 
the Parc des Princes, near Paris. The 
Deputy, his honor impugned, had chal- 
lenged the journalist to a duel for at- 
tacking him in an article as the lawyer 
of Handsome Alex Stavisky. 

Pistols were chosen. M. Beineix 
stripped off his overcoat and collar. M. 
Renaud ceremoniously stepped off a dis- 
tance of 80 feet. The duelists shook 
hands, and took their places. Two shots 
rang out, and then two more, but no 
one was hit. The seconds hastily bun- 
dled the shivering M. Beineix in his 
coat, and all left the field as the police 
arrived. 


. 
U.S.S.R.: If War Comes, Stalin 


Promises “Blow for Blow” 


Joseph Stalin, boss of the Soviet 
Union, stood up before the Communist 
Party Congress in the Kremlin last 
week and waved a thick belligerent 
arm. 

“We do not think of threatening 
anyone, still less of attacking them,” 
he bellowed, “but we do not fear 
threats and we are ready to give blow 
for blow to those who try to inflame 
war. Those who attack us will get 
such a decisive blow that they will 
learn in the future to keep their swin- 
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ish snouts out of our potato patch.” 

The “snouts” belonged to natives of 
Germany and Japan, both of which na- 
tions Stalin attacked during his four- 
hour speech. Nazis have angered the 
Soviet by imprisoning thousands of 
German Communists. But it is the 
nasal gruntings in the far East that 
particularly annoy the potato patch 
owners. 

Manchukuo, the puppet State which 
Japan carved out of Manchuria, bor- 
ders on Siberia. Japan’s military clique 
has whipped her people to a patriotic 
frenzy. Tension between Japan and 
the Soviet has been steadily increasing. 
Two weeks ago it approached the snap- 
ping point when the ordinarily diplo- 
matic Koki Hirota, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, bitterly rebuked Moscow for 
“unwarranted criticisms” of the island 
empire. 

M. Stalin’s thunderous reply pushed 
his nation one step closer to a war, 
which many strategists consider inevi- 
table. The Soviet, already partly in- 
dustrialized and virtually assured of 
huge American credits, has her back 
up. Yet it seems doubtful that she is 
ready yet to fight Japan. 

On paper her military superiority is 
overwhelming. Her army has an of- 
ficial war strength of 562,000 compared 
to Japan’s 276,000. Soviet reserve 
forces are estimated at from 6,000,000 
to 15,000,000, or from three to eight 
times those of Japan. 

Nevertheless, Japan’s standing army 
is said to be much better equipped. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the So- 
viet could arm and provision only a 
fraction of her reserves. The struggle 
would be fought in a part of Siberia 
which is more than 3,000 air miles from 
Moscow. Only the vulnerable, single- 
track Trans-Siberian Railroad could 
transport Soviet troops to the front. 

At present, Russian troops in the Far 
East probably do not number less than 
162,000 men. Japan probably has about 
55,000 men in northern Manchukuo, 
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and 20,000 in Chosen (Korea). She 
could treble these troops, however, be- 
fore the Soviets could assemble a large 
force. 

Vladivostok, garrisoned by less than 
15,000 troops, would be difficult to de- 
fend, though Soviet bombing planes 
concentrated there might conceivably 
raid Tokyo, 700 miles distant. That 
city, however, is well drilled to resist 
air attacks. 

At present, Moscow is working fe- 
verishly to increase Soviet strength in 
Asia. Under her new five-year plan 
about half of her investment in heavy 
industry, including railroads and 
mines, will be concentrated east of the 
Urals. But the plan remains largely 
in blue-print form. 

M. Stalin’s brave words from the 
Kremlin appeared to be uttered, at 
least in part, for home consumption. 
Should her potato patch be uprooted, 
the Soviet might not find it any too 
easy to swat the offending snout. 





DISMISSAL: Leader of Tajiks Ousted 
For Oppression of District Peasants 


The ousting of Comrade M. Nusra- 
tulla, president of the Tajik Central 
Executive Committee, and Comrade 
Khadjibayeff of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, led last week to the reve- 
lation of a Soviet scandal. 

Comrade Nusratulla, who has been 
head of Tajikistan, one of the seven 
federated Soviet republics, was at- 
tacked for oppressing the poverty- 
stricken peasants of the district. “Sell 
your wife and children and go where 
you please!” he said to those who were 
unable to meet their grain deliveries. 
Of 45,000 families moved by the Rus- 
sians to the southern border from the 
more rigorous north, only 15,000 re- 
main. The rest have fled across the 
border into capitalistic Afghanistan, or 
perished. 

Tajikistan, lying north of India in the 
heart of Asia, is the extreme limit of 
Russian territory on the Afghan-Chi- 
nese border, and is of the utmost po- 
litical and strategic importance to Mos- 
cow. 

The spread of communism has been 
slow in that remote region where only 
a decade ago the great majority of 
Tajiks were nomads, wandering eternal- 
ly from the plains of the Amoo Daria 
River to the mountains, and often win- 
tering their flocks in the green up- 
lands of Afghanistan. The only roads 
were camel tracks. Poor villages dot- 
ted the plains. Tigers roved the jungle, 
preying on both cattle and men. 

The Soviets built roads, bridges, 
dikes, and railroads. They established 
schools. They abolished slavery. They 
introduced grains, and endeavored to 
transform the nomads into farmers. 

But though certain Tajik chiefs be- 
gan to sympathize with communism, 
the mass of the people remained faith- 
ful to the holy men of their Moslem 
sect. The simpler peasants refused to 
believe their leaders’ reports that Mos- 
cow was friendly to Islam or that 
Lenin was the son of the Aga Khan, the 
famous racehorse owner who heads 
their religion. 
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CUBA: Salutes 


Hail America’s Recognition 


and Rejoicing 


On the blue-green, shark-haunted 
waters of Havana harbor, tne old bat- 
tleship Wyoming drowsed last Friday. 
Anchored near the spot where the 
Maine sank in 1898, she had been gath- 
ering barnacles for more than two 
months, and the leisurely afternoon 
crowds on the promenade had long since 
ceased to notice her. 

Suddenly a puff of white smoke burst 
from one of her guns. A deep boom 
resounded through the harbor. Others 
followed at five-second intervals in a 
21-gun salute proclaiming formal Amer- 
ican recognition of Cuba’s new govern- 
ment. 

At the first gun the populace seemed 
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tations. But their words were lost in 
the racket of machine and-anti-aircraft 
guns planted on the palace roof. 

Other nations, including Great Brit- 
ain, hastened to extend recognition. 
Next day the list totaled fourteen. The 
new government, greatly strengthened, 
settled down to the business of ending 
a strike of doctors and drug store work- 
ers. Mr. Caffery attacked the island’s 
sugar problem which must be solved 
before prosperity can return. It is ex- 
pected that the United States will 
make substantial tariff adjustments to 
benefit the island’s tottering industry. 
Meanwhile, America will send $10,000,- 
000 worth of foodstuffs, as a loan, to 
feed destitute Cubans. 

While Cuba was celebrating, Dr. Ra- 
mon Grau San Martin, who resigned 
as President Jan. 15, arrived with a 
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Rear Admiral Freeman and Colonel Batista After Their Guns Saluted 


to go insane, for few Cubans had ex- 
pected recognition so soon. Automo- 
bile horns and factory sirens shrieked. 
In the parks people cheered and turned 
handsprings. Pretty girls Kissed star- 
tled but satisfied strangers. Police and 
soldiers joyously let fly with pistols 
and rifles. 

Across the bay, Cabana Fortress 
boomed forth an answering salute, and 
a Cuban warship fired thirteen guns for 
Rear Admiral Charles S. Freeman of 
the Wyoming. The American warship 
replied with a similar salute. 

But for Havana’s siesta the wild cele- 
bration would have started an hour 
earlier. Jefferson Caffery (see cover), 
President Roosevelt’s personal repre- 
sentative attempted to convey the good 
news to Cuban State Department offi- 
cials at 3 P.M. He found that they 
were enjoying their customary after- 
noon nap. When they woke up he 
delivered his message. . 

Later, an admiring mob surrounded 
Mr. Caffery’s car and held him prisoner 
for ten minutes. Other mobs con- 
verged on the white marble Presidential 
Palace, where President Carlos Men- 
dieta and his wife appeared on a bal- 
cony. Tears streamed down their faces 
as they acknowledged the crowd’s salu- 


few friends in Mexico. He appeared 
embittered by the failure of his more 
radical regime to win American ap- 
proval during its four months of pow- 
er. “I’m proud my government wasn’t 
recognized by the United States,” he 
said, “because so many bandits have 
been recognized by them.” 


GERMANY: Polish Pact Ends 
War Threat on Eastern Front 


Adolf Hitler last week startled his 
critics by a definitely pacific gesture. 
He approved a ten-year peace treaty 
between Germany and Poland, and in 
doing so doused with water what has 
been considered the most dangerous 
powder keg in Europe. 

The creation of the Polish Corridor, 
the narrow strip of land introduced be- 
tween Germany proper and East Prus- 
sia by the Versailles Treaty, was the 
bitterest blow Germany suffered from 
the World War. She has never ceased 
to agitate for the revision of her 
eastern ‘frontier. 

The new treaty, which marks the 
most brilliant diplomatic achievement 
of Hitler’s year in office, is based on 
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the principle of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
renouncing war as an’ ‘instrument of 
national policy. Although increasing 
Germany’s prestige, it is something of 
a slap at the League, for it requires 
the two contracting powers to settle 
misunderstandings “directly,” or if 
that proves impossible, by employing 
the machinery provided by other agree- 
ments between them. 

Meanwhile The London Morning Post 
gave wide publicity to a German child’s 
primer with warlike drawings and 
words. German soldiers capture ene- 
mies and explode their planes. Ger- 
man wounded are tenderly cared for. 
Fathers, brothers, uncles die for the 
Fatherland. A_ stern-looking Hitler 
salutes a baby Nazi, over a caption 
reading: “Hitler Loves Children. Heil 
Hitler!” 


CHURCH CONFLICT: Oppositionists’ 


Cause Hurt as Nazis Arrest Leader 


Rev. Martin Niemoeller, former sub- 
marine commander and World War 
hero, sat in his parsonage study Sunday 
afternoon reliving the war with an old 
comrade who is now a Storm Troop 
leader. Prussian secret police suddenly 
burst into the room, arrested him and 
seized his correspondence files. Dr. 
Niemoeller picked up his Bible, got his 
toothbrush, kissed his wife, and ac- 
companied the police to jail. 

Dr. Niemoeller is head of the Pastors 
Emergency Federation organized to de- 
fend the historic independence of the 
German Church against Reich Bishop 
Ludwig Mueller and the Nazis. Through 
influential friends, he was freed in a 
few hours on condition that he report 
to the police daily. His arrest indicates 
Bishop Mueller’s determination to use 
force to establish his authority in a 
unified German Church. 

For the moment, Bishop Mueller is in 
the saddle. Last week he was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Protestant 
State Bishops, who were said to have 
been prodded by Chancellor Hitler. 
Acting with the approval of Prussia’s 
strong-armed Premier, Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, the Bishop immedi- 
ately established himself as a Church 
dictator in Prussia, suspending the 
Church Constitution and suspending 
more than 100 insurgent ministers. 

With their leader Dr. Niemoeller re- 
porting daily to the police, and the files 
of the association in Nazi hands, the 
future of the young pastors of the op- 
position appears none too rosy. 


* 
BRITAIN: Four Admirals Talk 
In Singapore; World Watches 


Naval launches puttered around 
Singapore’s sultry harbor last week, 
shooing off every vessel which ap- 
proached within 100 yards of the 
British cruiser Kent. Aboard the smart 
10,000-ton warship, four gold-braided 


Admirals of the British Empire were . 


holding a momentous conference. 
The conclave concerned the interests 

of Japan, the Netherlands, and the 

British Empire. Britain’s experts want 


to strengthen the defenses of her im- 
portant Singapore base. The Dutch, 
who believe Japan covets their rich 
East Indian colonies, and who look to 
Britain to maintain the status quo in 
the Pacific, also favor the plan. Fur- 
thermore, Australia and New Zealand, 
which have only two cruisers apiece, 
rely on the mother country for protec- 
tion. 

But Japan objects strenuously to a 
stronger Singapore, which now con- 
tains an airport, a radio station, and 
the world’s largest floating dry-dock. 
At present, except for one aircraft car- 
rier, Britain’s fleet in Chinese and East 
Indian waters is composed entirely of 
cruisers and lesser craft. Japan knows 
that without an adequately protected 
Pacific base for first-line battleships, 
Britain would be severely handicapped 
in any struggle in the Orient. 

Up to now, Britain has hesitated to 
act in the face of Japanese protests. 
But recent trade rivalries and the in- 
crease in Japanese military and naval 
strength, has put her in a new humor. 
In the light of last week’s conference, it 
seems as though she were preparing to 
yield to pressure from Australia and 
New Zealand, and go boldly ahead with 
her plans. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Three Months for 
Lady Strabolgi in Conspiracy Case 


“It is painful to the jury and to me,” 
said the court, about to pass sentence, 
“to see in the dock a lady of your high 
position.” Thus concluded one of Brit- 
ain’s periodic fantastic trials. 

Last October a stout old woman of 
70, addicted to antiquated hats and long 
fur boas, trotted into an untenanted 
house in West Kensington. There she 
and a man whom she called Senor Mul- 
ler met the Hon. Francis Eveleigh-de- 
Moleyns and urged him to invest £6,000 
in a concession in Honduras, which, they 
said, would soon yield him £1,000,000. 
It was a plant, for hardly had Mr. de 
Moleyns signed a check when, with 
detective-story precision, the police 
stepped from behind curtains and ar- 
rested the old woman and Muller. 

“I am a peeress of England,” snorted 
the woman indignantly, identifying her- 
self as Lady Strabolgi, American-born 
Baroness. “My son is Commander 
Kenworthy (former Labor Member of 
Parliament). You will hear something 
about this.” 

For three months England has been 
hearing—listening to a tale of dubious 
concessions, long since lapsed, and of 
visionary knighthoods to be bestowed 
on those who won glory for Great Brit- 
ain by extracting turpentine from trees 
cut on the concessions. 

“Don’t you know it is nonsense to 
suggest that you can get turpentine 
from cut trees?” asked the prosecutor. 

So last week, the stout old woman 
trotted off to prison for three months 
for conspiracy to defraud. Muller, 8 
years younger and untitled, got a year. 


‘Accent: ‘kn Trishman Inst week’ tad 
a final word on the King’s English: In’ 


the columns of The London Times, 
where controversy over a recently pub- 


_ing themsel 


lished list of approved pronunciations 
for radio broadcasters has waxed long 
and classical, George Bernard Shaw 
had his fling. If King George were to 
make a radio address in an “Oxford 
accent,” prophesied the dramatist, who 
is also chairman of the British Broad- 
casting Co.’s committee on pronuncia- 
tions, the people would rise up and de- 
clare England a republic. 

Lift: Monday a tiny automobile, 
piloted by a brewery employe, whizzed 
into Cambridge and stopped on the 
main street. The door opened and, to 
Cambridge’s amazement, out stepped 
the Queen of England, polite, unper- 
turbed, and regal-looking in‘her favor- 
ite toque. Motoring from Sandringham 
to Cambridge in quest of antiques, 
Queen Mary was stranded by the road- 
side when her limousine broke down 
near Ely. Percy Tidmouth, ‘who works 
for a brewery, came along at that 
moment with his wife and offered the 
Queen a lift. 


+ 
POLAND: Opposition “Asleep,” 


New Constitution Is Approved 


Stanislaw Car, Deputy leader of the 
Polish Sejm (Lower House), is a bor- 
ing speaker. Last week he mounted the 
rostrum to report on the government 
bloc’s draft of the proposed Constitu- 
tion. As he droned on in long Polish 
polysyllables, the weary members of 
the Opposition got up and left the 
Chamber. 

The instant they were gone, M. Car 
moved that the draft be considered the 
final bill. The government party passed 
it unanimously. Ministers and Deputies 
kissed, and burst into their hymn, ‘“‘The 
First Brigade.” 

The outraged Opposition poured back 
from the corridors to learn that/a trick 
had ended their seven years’ struggle 
against the measure. It now goes to the 
Senate, where the government has the 
necessary two-thirds majority to en- 
sure passage. 

The new Constitution makes the 
President a dictator. He will have 
power to appoint the Premier, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, and to 
dissolve the Lower House elected by 
the people. 

The Constitution is supposed to pave 
the way for “Ignace-the-Obedient” Mo- 
scicki, the President, to retire in favor 
of his hawk-nosed superior, Marshal 
Pilsudski. 


. 
OTHER NATIONS: Estonia now 
Fascist, Ruled by Dictator 


As clocks tinkled midnight last Wed- 
nesday, 21 guns boomed out over Tal- 
linn, capital of Estonia. The little Bal- 
tic republic had officially become 4 
Fascist State. 

. For several years “Liberators,” call- 
in mselves “Fascist Fighters for 
Freedom,” have been pressing for con- 
stitutional reform. They objected to a 
form of government which often left 
the State without a head. Heretofore 
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Italo Balbo, Air Hero, so Popular That Mussolini Transferred Him to Africa, 
Arrives at Tripoli to Assume His Duties as Governor of the Province of Libya 
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President Arias of Panama and Secretary of State President von Hindenburg and Field Marshal von 
Hull Exchange Good-Will at Panama City Palace Mackensen in Wartime Garb at Reich Birthday Party 


Japanese Clerks Dressed as Charlie Chaplin, Parading in Tokyo as Publicity Stunt for “City Lights” 
Opening. Chaplin, Popular in Japan, Was Once the Target of an Assassination Plot to Stir Up War Fever 
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the President has also been Prime Min- 
ister, frequently deposed by adverse 
votes in Parliament. The Liberators 
asked for a President elected for a defi- 
nite term of office and given more 
power. The government replied by 
slapping martial law on the country. 
The Liberators succeeded in forcing a 
referendum in October, at which the 
people voted 3 to 1 for Fascist reform, 
to become effective within 100 days. 
Last week, on the hundredth day, 
Premier and President Constantin 
Paets, aged head of the Agrarian party, 
signed the decree establishing a dicta- 
torship. He named himself dictator. 
China: Coolies in Kaifeng cannot go 
to the movies. The only motion picture 
theatre in town is closed, and its man- 
ager and sixteen tea-boys (ushers) are 
in prison. A visiting General mislaid 
his hat there. When the theatre em- 
ployes failed to find it, the Governor 
of Honan Province decided to put them 





HEADLINER 


MRS. PINCHOT: Governor’s 
Wife, Picket and Politician 





A red-haired lady got out of a lux- 
urious limousine. That was interest- 
ing. What happened next was amaz- 
ing. 
She walked over to the work-stained 
pickets parading in front of a laundry 
and told them she stood with them in 
their fight for a living wage. The scene 
was Brooklyn, N. Y.; the time, last 
week. She asked for a placard and 
said she wanted to join the parade. 
Twenty minutes later she got back into 
the luxurious limousine. She was on 
her way to another strike. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, has taken a 
spectacular part in a good many strik- 
ers’ demonstrations in the past few 
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Mrs. Gifford Pinchot (Right, Carrying Placard) and Laundry Strikers 


behind bars. The reason given was 
that the Governor felt he had lost 
“face.” 
0. a 

Nova Scotia: A throng of people along 
the shore at Ingonish, last week silent- 
ly but eagerly watched the Canadian 
icebreaker Montcalm buffet aside huge 
cakes of ice in the harbor. When at 
last the ship tied up to a wharf, the 
crowd.ashore cheered valiantly. Aboard 
the vessel were food and supplies for 
the 3,000 inhabitants of Ingonish and 
other tiny fishing communities in North 
Victoria County. There were also 30 
tons of hay for the isolated county’s 
famished livestock. 

Cut off from the rest of the world by 
a sudden early freeze, people and cattle 
in the icebound country have been sub- 
sisting on scanty rations for three 
weeks. All night, under the glare of 
the Montcalm’s searchlight, men and 
women labored to unload ample pro- 
visions for the rest of the Winter. Next 
day the ship pushed on to St. Paul’s 
Island with supplies for a light-house 
keeper. 


years. She is the busiest of bodies. 
She is always up to something. She 
has run for office several times. She 
was a militant dry in the heyday of 
militant dryness. She has explored the 
atoll-dotted waters of the South Seas. 
The legend of Cornelia Bryce Pinchot is 
growing. 

It goes without saying that she is a 
vehement feminist. Though slightly 
built and quite without that strong- 
armed, window-breaking look of the 
early suffragists, her speech is brilliant 
and commanding. She has led pro- 
gressive causes since her girlhood. Her 
father, Louis Bryce, was once Ameri- 
can Minister to the Netherlands. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was a family friend. At 
Oyster Bay and in the White House she 
took -part in political discussions. 

When she married Gifford Pinchot in 
1914 she already believed wholeheart- 
edly in his causes, and she has taken an 


activi: part-in his cumpalgne,_whea ae 
one of her “own. * fully sugge 
‘gtape of Milford, which is noted for 


Causés: and campaigns are her speci- 
alty. 
Last August she was given a union 


card by the hosiery workers she had 
defended. “I have wanted one ever 
since I was a little girl,” she said. 

“People did not seem as anxious to 
send me to Congress as I was to go,” 
she remarked with light-hearted rue- 
fulness when the flery, Hoover-baiting 
Representative McFadden defeated her 
for the second time in the Pennsylvania 
Republican primaries. That was two 
years ago. She may run for the Gov- 
ernorship of Pennsylvania if her hus- 
band decides, as many are certain he 
will, to make another attempt to get 
into the United States Senate. 

Last Fall she told friends that she 
had “just heard” the report she was to 
be a candidate. 

In the Governor’s house at Harris- 
burg, Mrs. Pinchot keeps the cost of 
meals down to 60 cents a day per per- 
son—or at least that is what she was 
doing before she started to cut costs 
further. A year ago she entertained 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt and 48 other 
guests there. They were served black 
bean soup, sticks of corn bread, cab- 
bage rolls stuffed with salmon and rice, 
bread sticks of whole-wheat flour, ham- 
burger steaks in white cornmeal shells, 
spinach, and apple and orange salad. 
The cost came to five and a half cents 
for each guest. 

Then they had ice cream. But that 
cost extra. The idea was to show how 
to live cheaply during the depression. 

In October, 1931, in addressing the 
Democratic Law Enforcement Clubs of 
Maryland, Mrs. Pinchot said: “We are 
all drys here together, prepared to sink 
or swim with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, although, between you and me, 
I don’t anticipate much need to worry 
so far as sinking is concerned.” 

Mrs. Pinchot always bobs up. At 
present her greatest interest is to com- 
bat sweatshop conditions and help 
workers get better pay. Not long ago 
she conducted an investigation of her 
own in Pittsburgh, in which she found 
that some domestic workers were paid 
as little as $1 a week, and many chil- 
dren worked in sweatshops for a pit- 
tance. Last May, wearing a red coat 
and a strike ribbon, she marched with 
the striking child workers in Pennsy]l- 
vania sweatshops. Her lunch was a 
pretzel or two. She said conditions in 
some Pennsylvania sweatshops were as 
bad as those in stories of Georgia chain 
gangs. 

Mrs. Pinchot has grown to like the 
Victorian charm of the executive man- 
sion at Harrisburg, though the Pinchot 
country place, Milford, in Pike County, 
is her main interest. There, on an es- 
tate of carefully preserved, beautiful 
woodland country, she entertains many 
house parties of distinguished leaders 
in politics and the arts. During prohi- 
bition years, some complaints of the 
local aridity were voiced in private, for 
nothing in ihe way of stimulants ever 
turned up in the glasses on the dinner 
table. 

Guests, perhaps forgetting that Mrs. 
Pinchot’s causes are hintproof, wist- 

iy st ted that the liquid land- 


its beautiful streams and waterfalls, 
made them thirsty. 
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ARUP: “Flivver Plane” Takes 
Shape of a Large Rubber Heel 


The United States, a 20,000,000-car 
nation, is a 7,000-plane nation. One rea- 
son so few private licenses are issued is 
pecause a plane’s initial cost is high. 
A little Fairchild 22 with a Gipsy motor 
costs $2,475, and a big Curtiss Condor 
fetches $62,500. Furthermore, planes 
are expensive to operate and house, and 
transport license training courses cost 
upward of $1,700. 

In an effort to beat this apparently 
unbeatable situation, Eugene L. Vidal, 
the dynamic young football coach now 
directing the Department of Com- 
merce’s Bureau of Aeronautics, three 
months ago suggested a $700 ‘“‘flivver 
plane.” A big chunk of the money— 
$500,000—to build them would come 
from Public Works funds, and the gov- 
ernment would help popularize them by 
building 2,000 new airports. The flivver 
plane idea met with a mixed reception. 
Nevertheless, one appeared in Washing- 
ton last week. It was the first of the 
planes that a dozen aircraft makers are 
planning to parade before the eyes of 
Gene Vidal, each hoping that his prod- 
uct may become the Ford of the air. 

The plane which Washington gaped 
at last week was the Arup (combination 
of air and up). It was the invention of 
Dr. C. L. Snyder of South Bend, Ind. 
Radical in design, the Arup is shaped 
like a rubber heel and is literally a “fly- 
ing wing.” 

In its Washington demonstration the 
plane, which has “better design than a 
bird,” was propelled by a tiny 35-horse- 
power engine. Its top speed is 97 miles 
per hour, and it lands at 25. miles per 
hour. Its nineteen-foot wing-span 
would allow its housing in a hangar not 
much larger than the average garage. 
Other advantages of the Arup are that 
it is nearly stall-proof and that an apt 
person can learn to fly it in an hour. 

Hecklers of the Vidal plan, which 


proposes to put 10,000 Arups or some 
similar small planes in the air by early 
Summer, find all manner of objections. 
First, they doubt that a small and de- 
pendable plane can be built for $700 and 
still allow the manufacturer and dealer 
a reasonable profit. 

Then they point out that, in a 50- 
mile wind, it would be difficult to land 
a plane which touches the ground at 25 
miles per hour. Also they claim that a 
high wind would toss the light craft 
about in the air like a feather. 

To find out how widely these objec- 
tions were held, Mr. Vidal circulated 
34,000 questionnaires to pilots, mechan- 
ics, airport managers, and such. The 
current Air Commerce Bulletin gives 
the gist of the 18,000 replies. Slightly 
more than a third were positive the 
idea was good. Another third were ten- 
tatively interested. Less than a third 
were completely apathetic. 


CHINESE AVIATION: Hawks to 
Sail to Market War Planes 


Within the fortnight, according to an 
announcement last week, a traveling 
salesman and his wife will walk up 
the gangplank of a China-bound ship. 
His sample case will weigh nine tons. 

The wares that Frank Hawks, the 
noted speed flyer, will peddle to the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking 
are planes—big, fast Curtiss Condors, 
which hold 3,500 pounds of bombs to 
drop on noisy rebels and brigands or 
prying Japanese. 

This is Curtiss-Wright Export Corp.’s 
opening salute to 1934 world aviation. 
Last year, largely with the aid of an- 
other speed flyer, Jimmy Doolittle, it 
was able to get the lion’s share of both 
China’s and Turkey’s plane purchases. 
Altogether Curtiss shipped 50 swift lit- 
tle Hawk pursuit planes to China. 
Some went to the Hangchdéw school 
where Col. John Jouett, American war 
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Arup Plane, an Early Entrant in the $700 Price Field 


ace, is teaching young Chinese flyers 
the fine art of diving on a target at 350 
miles an hour. Others were distributed 
to regular Chinese army flyers. 

But the China air force still remains 
sadly deficient in bombers. About the 
only heavy planes they have are twenty 
Fiats bought in Italy. It is Commander 
Hawks’s mission to remedy this condi- 
tion. The Condors which he will try 
to sell are not unlike the planes that 
whisk New York’s passengers down the 
Atlantic seaboard to Florida over East- 
ern Air Transport lines, or west to 
California over American Airways. 

Powered with two 715-horsepower 
Wright Cyclone engines, the big bomb- 
ers will roar along at 170 miles per 
hour. Four machine guns will dr.ve 
off gnat-like pursuit ships, and a ton 
and three-quarters of bombs will 
scream earthward with their loads of 
destruction. 

To buy her army planes, of which 
she now has about 300, China raises 
money in various ways. An opium 
concessionaire dug into his well-lined 
pockets for silver to purchase three 
Hawk pursuit planes. A soy bean sauce 
manufacturer contributed another, as 
did railway employes. A national lot- 
tery, with drawings every three months, 
authorities hope will yield an annual 
$6,000,000 to buy still others. The gov- 
ernment is now spending on its air 
armament most of the money formerly 
poured into its comic-opera navy. 

Citizens, whipped to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm by government handbills 
reading: “National Salvation by the 
Use of Airplanes,” have contributed 
thousands of dollars. These funds go 
not only to buy new equipment but to 
train pilots. And $5,000,000 of it went 
to pay for the plane factory whici 
Curtiss-Wright is now building for the 
government near the Hangchow school. 

To make his sales tour Commander 
Hawks will have four months leave 
from his regular job as aeronautics ad- 
viser to the Texas Company. His smile, 
not so toothy as it was before he 
knocked his teeth out a year ago in a 
crack-up on the muddy Worcester, 
Mass., air field, should help him sell 
China his “Hell engines.” 


e. 
ITALIAN CRASH: Rome Flyers 
Picked up on Brazil Beach 


Most of Brazil was worried Monday 
over a big tri-motored plane hours over- 
due at Natal after a flight from Rome 
in the race to establish a European- 
South American mail service. 

Near Fortaleza, Brazil, 300 miles 
north of Natal an American pilot, bound 
for Miami with mail and passengers, 
swung off his course to search for it. In 
a few minutes he saw the Italian crew 
on a rocky beach, standing near their 
wrecked ship. He dropped a message: 
“Help coming,” and radioed the Pan 
American airport. A rescue party 
brought in the four Italians, two of 
them slightly injured. 

Hopelessly off their course, they had 
flown until their fuel was exhausted. 
Then they crashed. 
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BRIDGE: Jacoby “Experts” Bid 
For Culbertson-Sims Prestige 


One out of every six persons in the 
United States plays contract bridge. 
Milliops in all corners of the world 
also play, particularly in Canada and 
England. But according to Ely Cul- 
bertson, London bridge is falling down. 
Culbertson does not mean that Brit- 
ishers are losing interest in the game, 
but that their “common sense’ bidding 
ideas are antiquated in the light of 
modern bridge thought. 

In this country, Culbertson and P. 
Hal Sims have taught and ballyhooed 
these modern thoughts most success- 
fully. Their books are the bibles which 
either regulate or disrupt the lives of 
bridge-playing husbands and wives. 
Last week a group of prominent tourna- 
ment stars said they challenged Cul- 
bertson’s and Sims’s influence in Ameri- 
can homes. 

Next Summer the insurgent group 
will publish a new bridge testament 
which they hope will relegate all exist- 
ing treatises to dusty shelves. The au- 
thors are Oswald Jacoby, whom Cul- 
bertson neglected to take on a Euro- 
pean bridge tour last year, David Burn- 
stine, Michael Gottlieb, Howard Schen- 
ken, Richard Frey, and Waldemar von 
Sedtwitz. With no attempt at mod- 
esty, these authors may call their book 
“The Experts’ System.” They say it 
will be easy reading. 

Main features of “The Experts’ Sys- 
tem:” 

1. Standard for opening the bidding 
is the same in any position, vulnerable 
or not vulnerable. Culbertson permits 
his pupils to open weakly first and sec- 
ond hands, but demands strength for 
third and fourth hand openings. Sims 
advises a contrary method: his first 
and second hand openings must be 
strong, his third and fourth hand orig- 
inal bids may be light. 

2. One-over-one bid may be passed 
if one-over-one bidder has originally 
refused to bid. Sims one-over-one is a 
force. Culbertson leaves partner the 
option of passing a one-over-one if his 
hand is wretched. 

3. New method of valuing hand based 
on average expectancy. Sponsors will 
not yet reveal details but boast that 
an 8-year-old child can learn it in ten 
minutes, a 10-year-old child in eight 
minutes. Culbertson’s original bids are 
determined chiefly by a mathematical 
count of the four honors. Sims play- 
ers count only quick tricks and then con- 
sider type of hand, aggressive, border- 
line, or defensive. Sims counts second- 
ary tricks when rebidding. 

4. With a part score, a one bid is 
forcing, a two bid is not. Culbertson 
and Sims follow this principle but do 
not definitely state it. 

5. Opening three bids are shut-outs, 
not rock crushers with only aces miss- 
ing, as Sims advocates. Culbertson’s 
three bid, not vulnerable, is also a shut- 
out, but when vulnerable it denotes a 


long powerful suit with strong game 
possibilities. 

6. Exclusion of Culbertson four and 
five no trump convention. Like Sims, 
the “expert system” prefers to reach 
slams by showing aces. 

Seldom do bridge authors play as 
they write. But barring a few scientific 
bids which can be used only with ultra- 
intelligent partners, Jacoby and Co. 
plans to follow its own teachings in 
future tournaments. Since 1931 one 
of the group has always finished first 
or second in every important bridge 
event. 


GAME: Conference Seeks Help of 
Roosevelt and $18,000,000 


A naturalist is in the White House, 
a fact important to the country’s 13,- 
000,000 hunters and 18,000,000 fisher- 
men. Like his famous cousin, Theodore 
the elder, who was a pioneer bird ob- 
server in the Adirondacks, Franklin 
Roosevelt spent many of his boyhood 
days wandering through the brush and 
woods of Hyde Park, observing the 
habits of fish and fowl. 

The American Game Conference met 
in New York last week. It represents 
a “billion-dollar industry” made up of 
active hunters and fishermen, scientists, 
incubator inventors, wild-life restorers, 
public officials, and even a public rela- 
tions counsel. Knowing the President’s 
ornithological sympathies, the confer- 
ence hopefully asked him to direct the 
restoration and conservation of the na- 
tion’s wild life. 

Three weeks ago he approved an 
agricultural plan advising the govern- 
ment to buy up 50,000,000 acres (one- 
seventh of the farmlands in the United 
States) because it was either too inac- 
cessible or unsuited to profitable farm 
cultivation. Some of these so-called 
sub-marginal lands will be transformed 
into parks, forests, and Indian reserva- 
tions. Fish-and-game conservationists 
want Roosevelt to allot them a full 
share of these lands for wild-fowl nest- 
ing and breeding. 

In recent years an increase in the 
number of hunters and fishermen has 
diminished the supply of desirable spe- 





SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Roderick Stephens Jr., skipper 
of the famous yawl Dorade, who 
was awarded the Blue Water 
Medal last week by the Cruising 
Club of America for his trans- 
oceanic trip last Summer. On 
his return voyage he sailed his 
52-foot (over-all) boat from 
‘Plymouth to Cape Cod in 22 
days, probably the fastest east- 
west Atlantic 
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cies. Other causes of the decline of 
game are neglect of feeding areas, 
drainage of lakes for use as farmlands, 
and an increase in voracious crows who 
prey on weaker birds. The game con- 
ference asks for a Federal appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000 to rebuild the qual- 
ity of wild life. 

If the money is granted, much of it 
will be spent planting birds and fish 
in healthful locations, however remote. 
Wastelands will be renovated and food 
provided in barren areas. 

The scientific study of breeding will 
be continued. Dr. A. A. Allen, pro- 
fessor at Cornell, revealed the value of 
research and experiment last week. 
He found that he could increase the 
birth rate of grouse 60 to 96 per cent, 
by keeping males and females apart 
between mating seasons, for during 
those periods the male grouse has no 
love for the weaker female and often 
kills her, thus eliminating a potential 
egg-layer. 

One of the most notable contributions 
of a private citizen to the conservation 
of American wild life is the bird sanc- 
tuary operated by George S. Wilcox in 
Stuttgart, Ark. Each year, from Oc- 
tober to January, nearly a million ducks 
seek refuge from hunters and starva- 
tion on his property. Wilcox supplies 
plenty of food and keeps two strong 
men to make sure neighbors do no 
trespassing. 


SPORTS SHORTS: Vines Forges 
Ahead of an Annoyed Tilden 


As the Tilden-Vines tour progresses 
Big Bill becomes more and more tem- 
peramental. Shouts from the gallery, 
poor lighting, and umpires’ decisions 
annoy him constantly. He is also dis- 
pleased because last week-end Vines 
won a four-set match in Oakland, Calif., 
3-6, 13-11, 6-4, 9-7, taking the lead in 
the ‘“‘World’s Championship” series, six 
matches to four. 


® Fred Perry, of England, who stopped 
Jack Crawford’s quest for four national 
titles at Forest Hills last Summer, beat 
the Australian ace again last Saturday, 
6-3, 7-5, 6-1, in Sydney, to win the 1934 
Australian singles title. 

Midget’s Mite: Emil Fuchs, owner of 
the Boston Braves, sent Rabbit Maran- 
ville, his dwarfish infielder, a blank con- 
tract and told him to write in his own 
figure for 1934. Valuing his services as 
befits his size, the Rabbit returned an 
estimate of himself that caused his boss 
to gasp “Why I’d probably have offered 
him at least $1,500 more.” 

Depression Over: Last year unbal- 
anced athletic budgets forced the post- 
ponement of the most colorful rowing 
classic, the Poughkeepsie Regatta. It 
will be renewed June 16. 

Old Man At 29: Billy Petrolle, bat- 
tered for ten rounds by Barney Ross 
in New York last week, said: ‘I’m 
all through’. . . I can’t fight any more, 
so I won't.” 
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INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 
Nazi Ace at Palm Beach: Hans Nusslein, Who Beat Caspar Oiman Leaps 175 Feet to Win Again the 
Tilden in Berlin, Challenges Both Tilden and Vines National Ski-Jumping Title at Fox River Grove, Ill. 


@ceorcE s. wiLCOx FROM WIDE WORLD 


Nearly a Million Wild Ducks Gather Here Each Winter in the Private Sanctuary of George S. Wilcox Near 
Stuttgart, Ark. Last Week the American Game Conference Asked for $18,000,000 Federal Conservation Aid 
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THE DOLLAR: Roosevelt’s Gold Devaluation 


Plan Is Rubber Stamped by Congress and Signed 


Any doubts about President Roose- 
velt’s power to shape vital legislation 
as he desires it were dispelled when he 
signed the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
this week. 

This bill was recorded on the statute 
books as House of Representatives 6976 
and was termed by all parties ‘one of 
the most important monetary measures 
in the nation’s history.” It went rac- 
ing through Congress in just two weeks. 

The Senate passed it last Saturday 
afternoon with a vote of 66 for and 23 
against. The House, which had given it 
a rousing 360 to 40 send-off one week 


before, agreed to the Senate changes. 


Monday. 

When it reached the President’s desk, 
it contained nothing which Mr. Roose- 
velt did not want, and it omitted noth- 
ing which he wanted it to contain. _The 
document was essentially the same as 
the one he sent to Congress Jan. 15. 

It provided for the immediate na- 
tionalization of the country’s gold re- 
serves by giving the government the 
right to seize all the $4,000,000,000 
monetary gold stock including the $3,- 
566,000,000 belonging to the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

It proposed to put the nation on a 
gold bullion standard by prohibiting 
gold coinage or gold redemption of pa- 
per money when and if the President 
decides to let the standard operate. 

It fixed the upper limit at which he 
may revalue the dollar at 60 per cent 
of its former legal gold value. The 
lower limit has already been fixed at 
50 per cent. The new law gives him 
the right, at his discretion, to “man- 
age” it within that ten-point range. 

It granted the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury unprecedented new monetary, cred- 
it, and financial powers, and placed in 
his hands a “dollar stabilization fund” 
of $2,000,000,000 created out of the $2,- 
700,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 profits 
from dollar devaluation. 

During its brief two-weeks sojourn 
in Congress, the bill was peppered with 
amendments, particularly in the Sen- 
ate. It was on these amendments that 
the President showed his real strength. 
No one doubted that the bill would be 
passed, but many of its supporters 
doubted if it could survive unscathed. 

But when Mr. Roosevelt approved of 
a change he had only to say so and it 
was incorporated. When he disap- 
proved, his spokesman, Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, of Arkansas, Majority 
Leader, had only to brand the amend- 
ment as “obnoxious and impractical,” 
and out it went. 

The first rider to feel the Presiden- 
tial axe was added by the House Jan. 
20, during an uproarious two-hour de- 
bate. The rider required a report on 
the operations of the “stabilization 
fund” at the end of three years, or after 
the next Presidential election. But Mr. 


Roosevelt did not favor it, so the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
summarily killed it, and restored the 
original provision for an annual audit 
and secret report by the Secretary only 
to the President. 

This Committee was prolific with 
amendments. At the hearings on the 
bill, which lasted more than a week, 
many members were impressed with 
the need for modification by the testi- 
mony of such men as Owen D. Young. 

The Republican minority distrusted 
the bill from the outset. So did two 
stanch Democrats, Senators Glass of 
Virginia and McAdoo of California 
(see cover). They questioned it on 
economic grounds and, with their col- 
league, Senator Gore of Oklahoma, bé- 
lieved its gold seizure provisions un- 
constitutional. Senator Glass and Sen- 
ator McAdoo each served as Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Wilson. 

The result of their combined oppo- 
sition was that Chairman Fletcher re- 
ported the bill to the Senate with no 
less than four major amendments in it. 
They were largely the work of Senator 
Glass, who, despite his 75 years and 
failing health, was determined to de- 
fend his ideas of orthodoxy to the last. 
He was the only Democratic Senator to 
vote against the bill on the final ballot. 

He was convinced that, under the 
measure, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would become a “one-man _ central 
bank” and would injure the Federal Re- 
serve System which Senator Glass had 
helped to create. Two of his amend- 
ments were designed to limit the power 


of the Secretary by putting the “stabili- 
zation fund” in the hands of a board 
of five and by requiring that the fund 
be used for the “sole purpose”’ of stabi- 
lizing the dollar’s value in terms of 
other currencies. 

Witnesses at the hearing urged that 
the bill be treated as emergency, not 
permanent, legislation. Therefore, the 
other two riders set a maximum three- 
year limit on the “stabilization fund” 
and on the President’s power to revalue 
the dollar. 

The President approved these last 
two changes, so they stayed in without 
a record vote. But he strongly ob- 
jected to the first two. After two and 
a half days of debate, marked by long 
Republican attacks and by scornful 
remarks on the part of Senator Glass, 
the administration showed its strength. 
The riders were decisively defeated. 

From then on, it looked like plain 
sailing. But the silverites, dissatisfied 
with what the President had already 
done for them, sprang a surprise. Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
their leader, combined with inflationists 
to force through an amendment pro- 
viding for the purchase of 750,000,000 
ounces of silver. 

The President opposed this action. 
Senator Robinson, in a crisp speech 
just before the vote, declared that it 
conflicted with the President’s plans. 
Then he sat down with a Senatorial 
roster in his hand and nervously 
checked off the names as the ballot pro- 
gressed. Finally he relaxed and turned 
with a broad smile to Senator Pat Har- 
rison, who was also keeping track of 
the voting. The amendment was de- 
feated by a scant two votes, 45 to 43. 

During the final debate each Senator 
was restricted to ten minutes of ora- 
tory in order that the bill could be 





KEYSTONE 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler and His Silver-Dollar Cake: 
With two More Votes He Would Have Been Happier 
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passed by nightfall. Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, a leading silverite 
whose work at the London Conference 
bad already brought joy to his constitu- 
ents, slipped in an amendment provid- 
ing for an expansion of silver certifi- 
cates and empowering the President to 
cut the silver dollar as much as he cut 
the gold dollar. Since no objection 
came from the White House, the rider 
went through without even a vote. 

At 5:24, the final ballot was taken. 
Then the Senate, exhausted by four 
days of heated controversy, adjourned 
for a two-day vacation. 

It was remarked, as they departed, 
that they had opened their debate on 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 on the 
eighty-sixth anniversary of a rainy 
Monday afternoon, momentous in 
American history, when the first gold 
was discovered in California. 


TREASURY ISSUE: Sell-Out 
In First Financing of Year 


“A most estimable young gentleman 
. . . without a day’s experience as a 
banker,” said Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia last week. His condescend- 
ing remark was directed at Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yet on that same day, Mr. Morgenthau, 
undismayed by his “inexperience,” of- 
ficially and successfully completed one 
of the largest peace-time financial oper- 
ations ever attempted. 

The Treasury offered $1,000,000,000 
of Federal securities to investors. By 
midnight the books were closed and the 
offering nearly five times over-sub- 
scribed. 

Half the amount was offered in the 
form. of Treasury notes and half in 
certificates of indebtedness, both issues 
dated Jan. 29. The 2% per cent notes 
run for 13% months and mature Mar. 
15, 1935; the 1% per cent certificates 
become due Sept. 15, 1934, after 7% 
months. 

In this way the Treasury obtained 
one-tenth of the fund needed to re- 
finance and carry forward the adminis- 
tration’s recovery program. Several 
weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt reminded 
Congress that, in the next six months, 
“we shall have to borrow approximately 
$6,000,000,000 of new money and, in 
addition, $4,000,000,000 to meet maturi- 
ties of a like amount.” 

The borrowing plans were carefully 
laid, worked out in a huddled conference 
between the President and his expert 
advisers, Mr. Morgenthau, officials of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and Eugene R. Black, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Federal 
Reserve banks had already promised 
“full cooperation.” 

Mr. Morgenthau then sent his fiscal 
adviser, Earle Bailie, to New York to 
sound out leading bankers. Mr. Bailie 
had. been called to-Washington about 
two months previously, but objections 
to his appointment arose in the Senate. 
In particular, Senator Jamés Couzens 
of Michigan disliked some of the fi- 
nhancing sponsored by J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., a New York investment banking 


firm of which Mr. Bailie was a mem- 
ber. Mr. Bailie resigned, but Mr. Mor- 
genthau, an old friend, asked him to re- 
main until the present financing was 
completed. Mr. Bailie now returns to 
his former firm, leaving behind him a 
record of achievement in government 
financing during two critical periods. 

In December, while the gold purchase 
plan was being furiously criticized, he 
completed a large refunding operation. 
The present financing was brought to 
success in the face of recent agitation 
over the enormous budget deficit, and 
while the Senate was debating the star- 
tling new monetary bill. 

Although administration officials were 
jubilant, bond experts expressed little 
surprise at the success of the offering. 


taxable income. This replaces the pres- 
ent two rate levy of 4 per cent on the 
first $4,000 and 8 per cent on the excess 
over $4,000. Present exemptions of 
$2,500 for a married man, $1,500 for a 
single ‘man, and $400 each for depend- 
ents were retained. 

It also proposed to begin surtax rates 
at 4 per cent on incomes of more than 
$4,000 and increase them through a se- 
ries of brackets to 59 per cent on all net 
incomes above $1,000,000. The surtax 
now begins at 1 per cent on incomes be- 
tween $6,000 and $10,000 and rises to 
55 per cent on those of more than 
$1,000,000. 

The committee also approved a 10 
per cent reduction from net taxable in- 
come on amounts of $8,000 and less 





Secretary Morgenthau (Left), 


ACME 


Whose Billion-Dollar Financing 


Was Over-Subscribed; Representative Doughton, Whose Tax Bill 
Will Help the Little Fellow; With Revenue Commissioner Helvering 


The interest rates were liberal, the 
banks are burdened with excess re- 
serves, and there is a dearth of new 
highgrade bond issues being offered. 
The final test of government credit 
may not come before there is a large 
offering of long-term Federal bonds. 

The latest borrowing will bring the 
gross public debt to more than $24,000,- 
000,000. The wartime peak was $26,- 
596,700,000. 
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TAX: Proposed Rate 
Remembers the Forgotten Man 


Revision 


The little fellow who earns just a 
fair living will come off the winner ua- 
der the proposed revision of the Income 
Tax Law. But the person who does 
nothing but sit around and wait for 
dividend checks to roll in, will find that 
his contribution to the Federal coffers 
has been increased. Married couples 
who earn their income, will enjoy de- 
creases all along the line, irrespective 
of the amount. 

If Congress approves the proposals, 
which were approved in part by the 
House Ways and Means Committee last 
week, changes will also be made in the 
tax burdens of consolidated corpora- 
tions, and excise taxes. Popular inter- 
est centered on three major changes 
proposed for personal income tax rates. 

The committee voted to establish a 
flat 4 per cent normal tax on all net 


provided it was earned. The first $3,000 
was presumed to be earned. 

March, 1935, would be the final date 
for filing the new tax returns. The 
taxpayer will first deduct such allow- 
able items as contributions to charity 
and bad debts. If he is married but has 
no dependents, and has earned $4,000 
after the deductions, he would figure 
out his tax in this manner: 











Net income $4,000 
Less 10 per cent allowed on 

earned incomes up to $8,000 400 
Remainder $3,600 
Less the married man’s exemption 2,500 
Taxable income $1,100 
Normal income tax rate of 4°per cent .04 
Income tax $44.00 


This $44 tax compares with a $60 
levy on a similar income under the 
present law, but the percentage saved 
becomes progressively smaller as the 
earned income increases. The man 
earning a million now pays $571,100— 
more than 50 per cent of his total. He 
would save only $522 under the pro- 
posed law. 

The married man without dependents, 
whose only income consists of dividends 
and interest on partially tax-exempt 
government securities, would remain 
tax-free up to $6,500, but thereafter his 
taxes would be considerably increased. 
On $7,000 the proposed levy is $20 
against the present $10, on $10,000 it is 
$155 against $40, and on a million, 
$530,710 compared with $491,460. 
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FISHERS: Seven Auto-Body Men 
Whom Wall Street Watches 


Speculators pricked up their ears last 
week when they heard that Frederic J. 
Fisher had resigned from the executive 
committee of General Motors Corp. to 
look after his family affairs. 

Mr. Fisher is the eldest of the seven 
Fisher brothers whose Fisher-built auto 
bodies, aided by the new era boom in 
the stock market, carried them to fame 
and fortune. They sold their 15-year- 
old auto-body-building company to Gen- 
eral Motors in 1923, and four of the 
brothers became G. M. officials. 

Frederic Fisher, chief of the tight- 


lipped clan, is president of Fisher & 


Co., the principal holding company for 
the family’s real estate and security 














KEYSTONE 
Frederic J. Fisher, of the Seven 
Bull-Market Fisher Brothers 


interests. It is to this concern that he 
now proposes to devote most of his 
time, though remaining a vice presi- 
dent and director of General Motors. 

The announcement coincided with re- 
ports of better business and an active 
stock market. Those who remembered 
the spectacular nature of the Fisher 
brothers’ operations in the big bull 
market wondered whether this latest 
move was a harbinger of similar activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Fisher is 56, and looks surpris- 
ingly like H. L. Mencken, the Babbitt- 
baiting author. Unlike Mr. Mencken, 
however, Mr. Fisher is reticent and 
press-shy, a trait which runs in his 
family. Even in their own building in 
Detroit the brothers keep to them- 
selves, and their floor is reached by a 
private elevator. 

The brothers do everything as a unit. 
Frederic J., Charles T., William A., 
Lawrence P., Edward F., Alfred J., and 
Howard meet daily for lunch in the 
private restaurant of the Recess Club 
in their building. They do their invest- 
ing jointly, just as they conducted their 
auto-body business. 

They got their start in their father’s 
blacksmith and carriage shop in Nor- 





walk, Ohio. In 1902, Fred and Charles, 
then in their twenties, went to Detroit 
and worked in a carriage factory. Five 
years later, sensing the possibilities of 
building bodies for the infant automo- 
bile business, they started the Fisher 
Body Co. with a capital of $50,000 near- 
ly all of it borrowed. 

It prospered beyond their wildest 
dreams. As the other brothers came of 
age, Fred took them in. When they 
finally sold out to General Motors, the 
price was $208,000,000. 

With this as a nest-egg, they began 
buying stocks. Their most spectacular 
coup was getting control of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, with a handsome 
profit into the bargain. Motors, oils, 
equipment, radio, aviation were all on 
their lists until the crash. Since then 
their names have seldom appeared in 
the headlines. But Wall Street looks 
for news from them any day now. 


AUTOS: Cars Selling Faster 
Than They Can Be Assembled 


Automobile makers are delighted to 
find themselves in something of a jam. 
For the first time since the booming 
days of the late golden ’20s, they are 
selling cars faster than they can make 
them. 

The jam results from two unexpected 
causes. The strike of the tool and die 
makers last Fall so sharply curtailed 
production. schedules for new models 
that many cars exhibited at the various 
automobile shows had to be hand-made. 
On top of that came the record attend- 
ance at the shows and such a sudden 
flood of orders for the new cars that 
manufacturers were swamped. 

The public apparently had money to 
spend and was spending it with pre- 
depression eagerness. Last week, orders 
were reported in hand for $250,000,000 
worth of cars, with prospects of at 
least $500,000,000 for the first quarter 
of the year. Lagging production was 
stepped up rapidly toward capacity. 
Predictions were made that 1934 out- 
put would be 50 to 75 per cent above 
last year’s, which was 42 per cent above 
the 1932 low. 

William S. Knudsen, second-in-com- 
mand of General Motors, prophesied 
that the automobile industry would be 
in full blast until June. 

Leading companies quoted startling 
figures: 

Chevrolet reported 100,000 orders, 
and expected to produce at least 50,000 
cars this month. This company has re- 
cently adopted a method of quoting 
prices which permits the customer to 
itemize the “spread” between the F. O. 
B. factory cost and the “delivered” cost. 

Pontiac reported 20,000 orders; Olds- 
mobile 12,000; Buick 9,000; Plymouth 
50,000; and Hudson 24,000, only half of 
which could be filled this month. Ford, 
which got a good head start by an- 
nouncing its new models early last 
month, had an output of 57,000 sched- 
uled for January and 60,000 for Febru- 
ary. Total production for the industry 
this month was first estimated at 135,- 


000, then quickly raised to 160,000. 
“In all my experience,” enthused Roy 
D. Chapin, president of Hudson Motor 
Car Co. and Secretary of Commerce un- 
der President Hoover, “I never wit- 
nessed such a real display of buying 
power so early in the season. We have 
absolutely no sales problem. It’s a mat- 
ter of production to meet the demand.” 
Droves of unemployed started back 
to work again in the humming plants 
and speeding assembly lines. In Detroit 
alone, 245,000 answered motor factory 
whistles, 30 per cent more than the 
number employed a year ago. 

As orders piled up, the manufactur- 
ers called for more steel, rubber, lum- 
ber, glass, and the host of other prod- 
ucts that go into a finished car. All 
over the country mills and factories sup- 
plying the motor trade began capacity 





ACME 
Roy D. Chapin: “Never Saw Such 
A Display of Buying Power as now” 


production. In Akron, for example, 
more than 40,000 workers in tire plants 
got increased wages. Responsive to the 
cheerful news of a boom in business, 
stocks of leading automobile and acces- 
sory companies were active and strong 
on the exchanges, and many reached 
new high prices for the year. 


GERMAN BONDS: America Asks 
Parity With Other Creditors 


President Roosevelt took a personal 
hand in the German debt muddle last 
week. First he had a word to say to 
newspaper men. Then he called the 
German Ambassador, Dr. Hans Luther, 
to the White House. 

“We discussed economic problems in 
a very broad sense,” the German en- 
voy said when he left the conference. 
He appeared startled when the press 
told him it knew the subject of the dis- 
cussion. 

Through our Ambassador to Berlin, 
William E. Dodd, the State Department 
had made “representations” against the 
Nazis for their treatment of American 
holders of German dollar bonds. ‘“Rep- 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 
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123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF 


*If youdo not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, writethe Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, 
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resentations” are not considered as 
strong as “protests,” and they were not 
answered. Then the President took the 
highly unusual course of asking the 
German Ambassador for an explana- 
tion. 

“The President asked definitely that 
American creditors be given the same 
treatment as the creditors of other na- 
tions,” reported Stephen T. Early, the 
President’s secretary. “In addition, the 
President told the Ambassador of his 
desire that commercial relations be 
stimulated between the United States 
and Germany.” 

This announcement made it clear 
that the President was personally pro- 
testing special agreements made by 
Germany which enable Swiss and Dutch 
holders of German bonds to get their 
interest coupons paid in full. Under 
the dictatorial terms recently laid down 
by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank, other foreign holders 
get, in effect, only a cash total of 65 
per cent for the first half of this year. 

Switzerland and Holland, which buy 
more from Germany than they sell to 
her, were able to force their special 
agreements by threatening trade re- 
prisals. Great Britain, though in a 
similar position, has refused to bargain 
for special concessions, maintaining 
with the United States that all credi- 
tors should be treated alike. This coun- 
try, which sells more to Germany than 
it buys from her, can only protest, or 
itself offer trade concessions. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s action came on the 
eve of a creditors’ meeting in Berlin, 
on the question of the discriminatory 
agreements. England and the United 
States, backed by the absent Sweden, 
are lined up against Germany and 
Switzerland, backed by the absent Hol- 
land. 

According to reports. the Reichshank 
president does not support the Eco- 
nomic Ministry’s policy of discrimina- 
tion. 

& 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Government 
Rule of Exchanges Proposed 


Legislation that would place all se- 
curity exchanges in the country under 
Federal regulation was recommended 
in a report last week by an interde- 
partmental committee headed by John 
Dickinson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. The committee, named by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper at President 
Roosevelt’s direction, did not submit 
a bill but suggested that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee draft 
a measure. The report recommended 
that stock exchanges be required to 
obtain a Federal license and that an 
administrative agency with discretion- 
ary powers be established. This agency 
would be empowered to revoke licenses 
and to enforce rules of fair dealing. 
The report was filled with criticisms of 
Wall Street practices, as revealed by 
the Senate investigation of financial 
institutions. 

The report of a committee on com- 
munications recommended government 
regulation, but private ownership and 
operation of telephone, telegraph, and 


radio. It named the big fcur in this 
field: American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Western Union, International 
Telephone and Telegraph, and Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Reassuring: “As steel and motors go, 
so goes the business world,” said a fi- 
nancial editor last week, pointing out 
that these two industries account for 
about a third of the nation’s business. 
The editor was scanning the statements 
just made of two big companies, one in 
each of these fields. Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
president of General Motors, reported 
to stockholders a net profit of $83,214,- 
000 for 1933, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.72 a share on the 
common stock. In 1932 the big motor 
company earned a net profit of only 
$165,000. 

Eugene G. Grace, president of Beth- 
lehem Steel, reported that his organiza- 
tion made a net profit of $629,671 for 
the last quarter of 1933, the first quar- 
terly profit shown since the second 
period of 1931. For the 1933 year, the 
steel company registered a net loss of 
$8,735,723, a considerably better show- 
ing than the net loss of $19,404,431 
chalked up in 1932. 


Armour & Co.: Frederick H. Prince, 
75-year-old Boston capitalist, gained 
his objectives in the Armour & Co. row 
which has been going on for months 
between stockholders and the manage- 
ment of the company. At a stormy 
stockholders’ meeting held last week 
in the company’s plant gymnasium, Mr. 
Prince and three of his associates were 
elected directors of the big meat pack- 
ing concern. The directors met.Jater 
and appointed Mr. Prince fiance com- 
mittee chairman of the company. 

Straddling: Roger W. Babson, econ- 
omist of Wellesley Hills, Mass., is usu- 
ally quite definite in his forecasts of 
coming events. In his book, “Wash- 
ington and the Revolutionists,” how- 
ever, published Monday, he presents an 
inconclusive view of the country’s fu- 
ture: ; 

“If you can imagine a bridge con- 
necting two islands—one called Cap- 
italism and the other Socialism—we 
certainly are now in the center of that 
bridge. 

“I frankly say, moreover, that those 
on this bridge can either turn about 
very quickly and go back to the lais- 
sez-faire system, or can continue to 
cross the bridge to the enchanted is- 
land. It is possible that the national 
election of 1936 will be a Republican 
landslide. It is equally possible that 
we shall become much more revolu- 
tionary and witness tremendous social, 
business, and investment changes dur- 
ing the next ten years.” 

Tears: Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau refuses to accept taxes 
from bootleggers who wish to make 
their liquor legal. Last week he told 
the House Appropriations Committee: 
“It makes me shed crocodile tears to 
turn down a proposition like that one 
we had the other day, where a man 
had 2,000,000 gallons of illicit alcohol 
that he would like to pay taxes on.” 
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SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Warm Springs Hopes 
On the President's Birthday 





Elks, Moose, Owls, United Mine 
Workers, and Ambassadors danced last 
Tuesday. In Washington, Myron C. 
Taylor, board chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., paid $1,000 to go to 
a party, and Negroes, in Grafton, W. 
Va., paid 50 cents for admission to 
Stozenfel’s Hall. George M. Cohan 
wrote a song (see page 12), and Chi- 
cago schools closed at noon. Center- 
ville, Pa., moaned about the fact that 
it could have no party for its only hall 
had been turned into a beer garden. 

Thus did a nation pay homage to 
President Roosevelt on his fifty-second 
birthday. Funds raised by the 6,000 
parties held over the country, which 
optimists hoped would amount to $6,- 
000,000, will be handed over to Presi- 


than a new born: baby, the curing 
course begins in water. The most with- 
ered muscles find it. easier to move in 
the warm water that gushes out of the 
pine-studded plateau on which Warm 
Springs is situated. Besides the muscle 
building, the warm water stimulates 
the sluggish circulation which always 
attends paralysis. 

Getting a great psychological lift out 
of watching the progress of other “po- 
lios” (from poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis), sufferers graduate from the 
pool after many months. Then come 
long tedious walks between guide rails. 
Finally they try climbing stairs, the 
most difficult of all tasks for the polio 
sufferer. 

For recreation they have specially 
built saddles for horseback riding and 
special automobiles, like President 
Roosevelt’s Plymouth, which have 
hand-operated clutches and brakes. 

Although it has few medicinal advan- 
tages that could not be duplicated else- 
where, Warm Springs has been a cura- 








A Terrace at Warm Springs, Healing Center for Infantile Paralysis 


dent Roosevelt’s pet philanthropy, the 
Warm Springs Foundation. 

With such a chunk*of money Warm 
Springs seems bent on becoming the 
world’s greatest infantile paralysis 
healing center. Leaving to others the 
search for a serum which will kill mil- 
lionth-of-an-inch-long infantile paraly- 
sis germs, Warm Springs will concen- 
trate entirely on building up muscles 
wasted by the disease. 

Medical men have deduced that the 
causitive microbe finds its way threugh 
the olfactory nerve into the brain, 
thence into the spinal column. In these 
places it causes inflammation and 
swelling, choking off motor cells which 
direct the feeding of the muscles. With- 
out food they wither quickly and be- 
come useless. 

The job of the hydrotherapist at 
Warm Springs is to coax these sluggish 
muscles back to normal action. Using. 
no medicines, these healers depend en- 
tirely on mechanical processes. Be- 
cause a 200-pound man, when in a 
swimming pool, “weighs” little more 


tive center since Indian days. Then 
it was neutral territory where sick 
braves could go to recuperate without 
fear of being attacked. 

In the 1820’s it took advantage of its 
position on the Atlanta-Columbus post 
road to become a kind of back woods 
spa where Georgia dyspeptics could be 
treated on a money back if not cured 
basis. In 1925, about six months after 
he was stricken, President Roosevelt 
first visited the place. He started the 
Foundation in 1927, and things began 
to hum. 

Georgians raised $100,000 to build 
new buildings and two New York archi- 
tects, Henry Toombs and Eric Gugler, 
were imported to design them. Now 
about one-third completed, the Founda- 
tion buildings form a big U. Event- 
ually, as more wings are added, new 
cottages will change the U into an H. 


But the bulk of the money raised last. 
Tuesday will go, not for new buildings, . 


but to yield income to help pay the ex- 
penses of the poor among Warm 
Springs patients. 


EDUCATION 


COLLEGES: Graduates Undrilled 
To Face “Realities of 1934” 





Women’s colleges were soundly re- 
buked last week for sending thousands 
of graduates out into the world with- 
out preparation. for the “realities of 
1934.” The critic was Ordway Tead 
of Harper & Brothers, who addressed 
a personnel conference for college wom- 
en, held at the American Woman’s As- 
sociation in New York. 

He found fault with the women’s col- 
leges for not impressing upon their 
graduates the fact that industry would 
probably reabsorb but a few of the mil- 
lions now unemployed, let alone college 
girls armed with no preparation for 
business but a sheepskin. Some sort of 
business or professional training, he 
said, should be added to college cur- 
riculums. 

“Girls,” he added, “are not as seri- 
ous as we should like them to be.” He 
found that business amply rewarded 
young women willing to work over a 
period of years, but had little room for 
“girls who are merely looking around 
for an opportunity to marry the boss 
in three years—which, God bless them, 
I hope they do.” 

Next day, Dr. Ada L. Comstock of 
Radcliffe College held out more hope 
for the college girl. Unemployment, 
she said, has forced people to stay at 
school longer. Eventually, she fore- 
saw, “business will be obliged to take 
college people for lack of any one else.” 


SCHOOLS: New York City Youth 
Further Ahead Than Others 


Children in New York City public 
schools are more advanced than chil- 
dren of the same age in other parts of 
the country. At the same time, owing 
to their lower age average, they are 
unable to meet the standards set else- 
where by pupils in similar grades. This 
was a major finding of Frank P. 
Graves, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who last week completed a sur- 
vey of the city’s school children. 

For two years his investigators had 
been testing 10,000 pupils in the sixth 
and eighth grades. New York children 
showed themselves to be a year ahead 
of other children in the same grade in 
their ability to do sums, because the 
teaching of arithmetic, attacked some 
years ago as inadequate, has since been 
stressed. But in reading, language us- 
age, and arithmetic reasoning, the New 
York City pupils are about five months 
below the national standards set for 
their grades. They are more than six 
months younger than sixth and eighth 
grade pupils in other parts of the coun- 
try. 


_ New York City, Dr. Graves found, 
“has barely scratched the surface... 
of. individualizing mass. instruction.” 
Adapting the educational program to 
individual needs was his chief recom- 
mendation. 
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OUR _attractive- 

ness can be mar- 
red the moment you 
open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. 
If your teeth have begun 
to lose their brilliance, if 
they are not white as you 
like them to be, start using 
BOST Tooth Paste tonight, 
for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild 


and harmless oils which 
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dissolve and remove stub- te a. 


born tobacco stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handkerchief. Notice the _ the discoloration disappears. To be fair, try this same 
brown stain it leaves. That’s what smoking doesto your _ test with the dentifrice you are now using, and see 
teeth. Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it briskly and _ if you obtain the same result. 
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; SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE— FREE 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11,'9 East 40 Street, New York City 
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Multigraph A nnounces 
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LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE OFFICE ! 


Multilith 


TRADE MARK 




























° « . @ new and simple lithographic machine based 
on 30 years experience in designing and building 
office duplicating and printing equipment. 


Multilith .. . the new Multigraph product ... now makes possible 
greater economies and utilization of printed material than ever before. 
Simple . . . versatile ... low priced ... it is the first office machine 
that brings lithography within the scope of layman utility. 


Right in your own office you can MULTILITH letterheads, catalog pages, 
charts, maps, advertising and sales material, drawings, illustrations, 
business and factory forms, etc., at a high standard of speed, quality 
and economy. It is possible for you to typewrite, write or trace 
material onto a MULTILITH plate, place the plate into the machine 
and begin production of quantity lithographed copies... all within 
a few moment’s time. Photographs, advertisements, and other 
toned subjects can be transferred to the MULTILITH plate by a 
simple photographic process, and rich-looking copies produced 
within a half-hour’s time! 


MULTILITH models offer 
the lowest-priced complete 
offset lithographic equip- 
ment on the market today! 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 


Not until you have seen the remarkable simplicity of this 

new machine, and marvelled at its performance, can you 

fully realize what MULTILITH will mean to you. The 

Multigraph Sales Agency in your locality will demon- 

strate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of MULTILITH 
at your convenience, without obligation. 


Phone now for an appointment, or write direct for A 
further details and samples of MULTILITH work. fA 
Multigraph Company .. Divisionof Addressograph- 

van Multigraph Corporation... Cleveland, Ohio. Wl 







Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely auto- 
matic offset lithographic press for 
layman operation. Reproduces photo- 
graphs, illustrations, advertisements, * 
maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; in fact, 
any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities, at speeds up to 
3500 an hour. 

An ideal office printing unit that 
will filla large percentage of the print- 
ing requirements of any business. 
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RELIGION 





CHURCHES: Presbyterians Seek 
Opinions on Unification Plan 


Two of the largest Presbyterian de- 
nominations may soon merge into one 
pody if present plans are approved by 
the church members and the general 
assemblies to be held this Spring. 

They are the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America and the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. The Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in América have grown independ- 
ently of one another, each following its 
own beliefs and doctrines. There are 
several other Presbyterian branches in 


addition to the two bodies which con- | 


template a union. 


If the merger is approved the union | 


can not be completed until 1936 because 
of the delays inherent in the voting 


systems of the two denominations. Of | 


the two groups the Presbyterian Church 
is the older and larger, having been 
organized under its present title through 
its General Assembly for 146 years, and 
having a communicant membership of 
1,968,788. The United Presbyterian 
Church was formed in 1858 at Pitts- 
burgh when the Associate Synod and 
the Associate Reformed Synod joined. 


Episcopalians: Bishop Paul Jones of 


the Diocese of Utah was an eloquent | 


pacifist during the World War. As a 
result, the House of Bishops deposed 
him. Last week, at the one hundred 
and fiftieth convention of the Diocese 
of Maryland, a movement was started 
to do him belated justice. Although the 
resolution asking the House of Bishops 
for his vindication was tabled, attention 
was called to that body’s recent letter 
to pastors, reading: ‘“‘We are bound by 
every solemn obligation to wage unre- 
mitting war against war .. . Patriot- 
ism is subordinate to religion.” 
Tolerance Tour: The minister, the 
priest, and the rabbi, who made a “tol- 
erance tour” of the country under the 
auspices of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, have completed 
their trip. They appeared at 119 meet- 
ings in 38 cities. Speaking in New 
York’s Pennsylvania Hotel, the Rev. 
Everett R. Clinchy reported: “We found 
evidence that the great majority of 
Americans at the moment are refus- 
ing to tolerate a revival of anything 
like the Ku Klux Klan spirit or a Fas- 
cist stampede, no matter what color the 
shirts.” 
lll-prepared: Two faiths dominate the 
world, and the man of today is poorly 
prepared for “the rigors of their dis- 
cipline,” according to the second in- 
Sstalment of the report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission. Inquiry. The two 
faiths are “nationalism and communism 
- . They do not pamper men: they 
conscript their very souls .. .” 
“Made flabby by lush worldliness,” 
the mind of modern man “is ill-tem- 
pered for the challenge of their confi- 
dent dogmas.” 

































































“Neither of us play, but it’s lovely for serving drinks.’”’* 


* We thought this was funny—that’s why we're run- 
ning it as a full page in color in the February LIFE, 
now on sale (advt.). If you like this sample you'll 
enjoy the rest of the things in the current issue, notably 
the first installment of Dr. Seuss’ new book, “The 
Facts of Life, or, How Should I Tell My Child?”, 
with 16 unabashed charts and diagrams. . . The way 
to enjoy LIFE is to read it regularly; the way to insure 
this is to fill in and mail us the coupon due South of 
here. And while you're out mailing it, saunter over to 
a newsstand and see for yourself what a big 15-cents’ 
worth LIFE really is. 


Obey That Impulse! 


a 
F Ll f e 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to enjoy LIFE. Please enter my subscription for a year 
for which I enclose (or bill me) $1.50. (Canadian and Foreign $2.10) 
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Address NW-2 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


GUILD PROTEST: Group Objects 
To Pulitzer as Code Official 





Newspaper employes generally have 
been pleased with the delay in signing 
a permanent code for their industry. 
They figured that the longer it lay 
gathering dust on Washington desks, 
the better would be their chance of in- 
serting such delectable bits of reform 
as the 40-hour week and minimum- 
wage requirements. 

A fortnight ago it looked as though 
the situation were coming to a head 
when General Johnson appointed Ralph 
Pulitzer, eldest son of the great Joseph 
Pulitzer, as godfather of the unborn 
brain-child. After Alphonse and Gaston 
pleasantries, Mr. Pulitzer took the job. 
Then, last week, there was a howl from 
the New York Newspaper Guild, -or 
“reporters union,” the most powerful 
of the*70-odd-chapters of the National 
Guild. 

“We see nothing in Ralph Pulitzer’s 
record as publisher of the one-time New 
York World,” a resolution read, “to 
justify a belief that he will have the 
employes’ interests fairly at heart.” 
When he sold to Scripps-Howard The 
New York World which he and his two 
brothers owned, he left himself “in no 
position to restrain even the most ruth- 
less activities of any publisher in deal- 
ing with employes.” 

Pulitzer anticipated such protests. In 
a widely published letter to General 
Johnson he pointed out that he was still 
up to his hips in the newspaper busi- 
ness, a situation strictly contrary to 
NRA regulations. In the first place, 
he was a director and stockholder of 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch. Secondly, 
“under the conditions of the Scripps- 
Howard purchase of The New York 
World there are certain payments still 
to be made.” 

Ralph Pulitzer had stepped out of the 
management of his father’s great lib- 
eral mouthpiece before its sale to 
Scripps-Howard. After running The 
World from the time of his father’s 
death in 1911, he turned the paper over 
to his youngest brother, Herbert, in 
1930. 

Just when Ralph Pulitzer will have a 
code to administer is still as much of 
a dark secret as it was three months 
ago. The delay is generally attributed 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
is still busy surveying hour and wage 
conditions in the Fourth Estate. 


COLLEGE PAPERS: News From 
The Campus Read by 900,000 


Chain publishers, worried by weak 
newspaper links, will occasionally dis- 
miss a whole staff and move in a 
“wrecking crew.” This latter, made 
up of ace newspaper men, whips 
reader interest up to a high pitch— 
the first step in increasing circulation 
and advertising. 

While such wholesale staff changes 
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seldom disrupt professional newspa- 
pers, they annually strike most all col- 
legiate publications. As each class 
moves on, a new management steps 
in. The first of the 1934 crop of edi- 
torial shifts took place in New Haven 
last week, when a new board took 
control of The Yale Daily News. 

The seven editorial plums fell to 
juniors, who will hold their jobs until 
the middle of their senior year. The 
way they got their jobs fairly typifies 
the system prevailing on the hundreds 
of other college newspapers, . which 
are read by 900,000 persons. 

Competitions for positions generally 
start in the freshman year, when the 
students are given onerous. tasks. 
They must solicit advertising, collect 
bills, write unimportant stories, and 
fetch beer for those higher up. The 
bulk of the aspirants fall by the way- 
side. 

In the sophomore year further con- 
tests narrow the field still more. By 
the third year a man can generally 
tell by the quality and quantity of his 
work whether he will get into office. 
In some instances a board chairman- 
ship carries no reward; in others, a 
heavy cut in the profits. 

The Yale News, more profitable than 
many a small-town newspaper, will 
make as much as $25,000 in a good 
year—-this to be portioned out to the 
outgoing board. 

While Eastern papers—notably The 
Harvard Crimson, The Daily Prince- 
tonian, and The Columbia Spectator— 
are small, five- or six-column papers, 
printing mostly campus news, the 
Western group generally tends _ to- 
ward regular eight-column ‘format. 
They frequently do a newspaper job 
which would be a credit to a town of 
50,000. 

One of the most outstanding is The 
Daily Illini, produced by students of 
the University of Illinois. In appear- 
ance mech like the handsome Balti- 
more Morning Sun, the Illini sprinkles 
regular campus talk with foreign and 
local news. An Associated Press fran- 
chise and regular newspaper feature 
services gives the 3,700 readers a well- 
rounded newspaper. 

The big Michigan Daily, which 
looks vaguely like The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and The Daily Iowan also 
have press association franchises, as do 
ten others among the 37 daily college 
papers. 

Advertising rates, which range from 
22 cents a column inch up to $1.68 an 
inch in the chaste Tech News, gener- 
ally compare with the rates on small- 
town newspapers. And, since the col- 
legiate publications have to pay no ed- 
itorial salaries, the profits are almost 
always handsome. 

College editors, like their professional 
big brothers, enjoy nothing so much as 
a good hot crusade. One of the favor- 
ites is to have students enfranchised, 
where the vote is denied them by local 
ordinance. Several papers have hired 


expensive legal talent to fight obsolete 
laws. 

Another favorite college-newspaper 
trick is the ever reliable poll, ranging 
from popular girls to prohibition. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week; 





Birthday: Wilhelm Hohenzollern, for- 
mer Kaiser of Germany, 75 on Jan. 27 
(see cover). The day at Doorn started 
quietly with church services, was spent 
opening many more than the usuai 
thousands of presents and messages 
and receiving visits of Princes and 
others, and ended with a dinner party 
for 75 guests. It was marked by the 
publication of a book describing his 
quiet life in exile and of a monograph 
he wrote to explain the meaning of 
Oriental symbols, including the swas- 
tika, which his fourth son, Prince 
August Wilhelm, was wearing when he 
made his call. It was signalized in 
Germany by a decree absorbing the 
strongly monarchist Steel Helmets into 
Hitler's Storm Troops. 

Married: Mrs. Alma Morgenthau 
Wertheim, sister of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Paul Lester Wiener, 
New York architect, by a municipal 
court justice in New York. Neither the 
bride’s brother, nor her father, former 
Ambassador to Turkey, were able to 
be present. 

Abandoned: A legislative career, by 
Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. A Republican 
member of the Illinois Legislature, Mrs. 
Ickes has commuted between Washing- 
ton and Springfield three times in three 
weeks. Last week she decided her place 
was with her husband and announced 
she would not run for reelection next 
Fall. 

Died: Frank A. Furst, 88, Democrat- 
ic leader of Maryland, in Baltimore, of 
illness following pneumonia. Politics 
were always just a diversion to him. 
A penniless German immigrant boy, he 
fought at Bull Run, went West, and re- 
turned East to build up a dredging and 
construction company which drained 
the Florida Everglades and cut the 
Cape Cod Ship Canal. After his funeral, 
the largest ever held in Maryland for a 
private citizen, his will was read. He 
left a fortune of $1,500,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is to go to charity. 


® Cecil Baring, Lord Revelstoke, 69, 
in London, after an illness of several 
weeks. As a young Oxford graduate, 
he worked in America with the invest- 
ment house of Kidder, Peabody and Co. 
Then for ten years he was a gentleman 
farmer in Ireland, returning to business 
in 1911 when he was elected a director 
of Baring Brothers, international bank- 
ers. He succeeded his brother as a 
baron and as head of the firm. 

Left: By Louis Joseph Vance, author, 
who was burned to death in December, 
an estate of less than $10,000 to his 
wife. He bequeathed a gold medal and 
a gold*watch to his son: 


® By Harrison Fisher, ‘artist, who died 
a fortnight ago, the bulk of his estate, 
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Speak FRENCH at Once! 


(Spanish, German or Italian) 


This EASY Way 
FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Youlez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 
; Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 

cious “Mademoiselle” of the 

Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 

Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 

from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
; and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 





CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 


PROOF In Only § Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS-—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records —playable on any 
phonograph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever pon | as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, ——s train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” every word! i 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. 








ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to ge the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From ich You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
grasps and follows the idea ae 

For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, 
Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 


e simpl 


The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 
ness advancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
reation, are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 
easily done by the Cortina- 

hone Method that you will 
: amazed at your 
rapid daily progress. 


Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, pone ap oy “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 


You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 


Opus bring double enjoyment! . 

anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile way of realizin, 


them. 
You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 
Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 
delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 














it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
grammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 


how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 


Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 


charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 


all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. _ 

Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best quality 
black waterproof “‘Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 
extra records. 

Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. }-—> 








Send Today! ‘ 


nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a native! 


FREE Book 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut’”’, tells you how 

you can learn a language this 

quick, inexpensive, and fascinat- 
ing way. We’ll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 

Offer, and about FREE ono- 

gir given to Cortina students. 

ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 

(Est. 1882) Suite C-24 
105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
=e ee oe ee ee ee ee eee 


CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
105 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Send me—without obligation— 4 booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 


full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 
(Check language in which you are interested) 
() French 0) Spanish Italian [] German 
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“| Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 








But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


I ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 
much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 
stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 
heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
I ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin, 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved an 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c, all drug stores. 
GZ Pocrmometary Afso samples YOM and Rite" ar 
send name a ‘ress, enclosing stamp,to A.H. 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. BAA-53, St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR THE TUMMY 










TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 





For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 








If You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Wilil Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO.  pent.2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 



















still unvalued, to Miss Kate Clements, 
his original model and for 25 years his 
secretary. 

Honored: Former Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler of Wisconsin, with the first 
National Service Fellowship Medal, 
presented by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. It was a reward for building 
Kohler, Wis., a model industrial village. 


© James N. (Ding) Darling, cartoonist, 
with the 1933 Outdoor Life Medal, pre- 
sented by Outdoor Life Magazine. It 
was a reward for cartoons advocating 
preservation of wild life and for spon- 
soring Iowa’s new 25-year conservation 
program. 

Arrived: James J. Walker and his 
wife, the former Betty Compton, in 
London. “This,” said the former Mayor 
of New York, “is no joy ride ...I 
spend my time here and on the Conti- 
nent whenever business calls.” 


® Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, in 
New York. She was the unofficial dele- 
gate who influenced the Pan-American 
Congress at Montevideo to approve a 
treaty guaranteeing equal rights to 
men and women. 

Changed: The name of Col. Robert 
Rutherford (Bertie) McCormick, pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Tribune, to be 


| spelled in the future “M’Cormik.” In a 


simplified spelling which it presented at 
the same time, The Tribune would drop 
the ‘‘ue’”’ ending from decalogue, dema- 
gogue, analogue, and dialogue. It would 
change skillful to skilful, hockey to 
hocky, and make spelling changes in 
18 other words. 

Destroyed: The legend of Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s curse, by Herbert E. Winlock, 
Egyptologist and director of the Metro- 
politan Museum. He was moved to 
explain when Albert M. Lythgoe, a 
member of the party that opened the 
Pharoah’s tomb, died of cerebral ar- 
terio-sclerosis in Boston last Monday. 
He was 65 years old but reporters gave 
Mrs. Lythgoe no rest from their ques- 
tions about the “curse.” 

There was, said Mr. Winlock, no 
curse inscription on the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen or any other Pharoah, ex- 
cept Amen-hotep. It was invented by 
reporters determined to make trouble, 
because they were disgruntled by The 
London Times’s exclusive rights to 
stories of the discoveries. Of the 40 
men connected with the expedition, only 
seven have died since, and all were mid- 
dle-aged. Other persons whose deaths 
have been attributed to the “curse” 
were not connected with the expedition. 

Sick List: Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York (grip): in bed. 


Lord Robert Baden-Powell, Boy 
Scout founder (two operations): im- 
proved. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, British 


Colonial Secretary (septic throat): 
canceled engagements at Nairobi in 
Africa. 

Vincent Astor, publisher (fever): re- 
cuperating in Bermuda. 
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GANG TRIAL: Jake the Barber 
Points Finger at Touhy “Mob” 


“Do you see that man in the court 
room now?” 

John (Jake the Barber) Factor, spec- 
ulator, rose from the witness chair, 
stepped down from the stand, and slow- 
ly crossed the crowded but hushed, Chi- 
cago, criminal court room. 

“That’s him,” he said in a quivering 
voice, pointing steadily to Roger Touhy, 
curly-headed ex-telegraph operator on 
trial with three others for kidnaping 
Factor and collecting $70,000 ransom 
for his release. 

It was the third day since the jury 
was chosen. Other witnesses had told 
of the kidnaping, of paying the ran- 
som, and a small-town constable had 
related how, alone and unarmed, he 
took Touhy and fellow-gangsters from 
a car bristling with weapons. The 
stories were dramatic, but none equaled 





“That's Him,” Said John Factor 
Pointing at Touhy in Kidnap Trial 


the former barber’s stirring tale of 
twelve days of torture. 

Three times he interrupted his narra- 
tive to step from the stand. The first 
time he identified Gustav (Gloomy Gus) 
Schaefer. “He’s one of the men who 
helped grab me,” said Factor, pointing. 
Then he turned to Albert (Polly Nose) 
Kator. “I saw him when the bDlind- 
folds over my eyes were being changed, 
and I’d never forget him.” Finally his 
damning finger indicated Touhy, the 
“voice” who threatened to cut off his 
ears, burn his feet, and kill him. 

Edward (Father Tom) McFadden 
was the only defendant the little stock 
promoter failed to identify. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Iowa Official 
Indicted for Diverting Loans 


A Federal grand jury in Des Moines 
returned an indictment charging Nel- 
son G. Kraschel, Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa, and Carleton D. Beh, a Des 
Moines broker, with conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government. The men are 
said to have conspired to persuade sub- 
divisions of the State government not 
to request Federal loans for public- 
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Si vexy week NEWS-WEEK reports brass-tack 
news to brass-tack people. @ The kind of people 
who know what they want, who trust what they get, 
in the kind of magazine they prefer. @ Thus, it is the 
essence of logic to report straight-forward advertising 
news in a straight-forward news-magazine—wanted, 
trusted, preferred. @, NEWS-WEEK, 10 months 
old, with more than65,000readers, has carried the fol- 
lowing automotive accounts in the year of its birth: 


CADILLAC e PACKARD ° OLDSMOBILE 
REO . PONTIAC 


NEWS-WEEK 


EDWARD L. REA 
National Advertising Director 


Rockefeller Center «+ 1270Sixth Avenue e« New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING Is NEWS, PUT IT 
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PLAY TONIGHT 


Countless thousands 
are playing ROOK 
this evening (and ev- 
ery evening) through- 
out America. Exciting 


> Play ! Quick Climaxes ! 


The NEW PARTNERSHIP 
ROOK is now definitely the 
fashionable game. 






Unlike playing-cards and 
games played with them. 
ROOK is a distinct and dif- 
ferent type of game. It Will 
Delight You! 


Price 75 cents at DEALERS 





LaF 





. . . just for mailing us a few names 


— 
Each Book is Equivalent to 10 Volumes 
1. Kipling—Complete @ 2. O’Henry—Complete 
3. bingy I Library—Somerset Maugham 
oseph Conrad—Selected Stories 
* 5. H. G. Wells—Short Stories 
6. Week-end Library—Selected Stories 
7. Crime Club—Golden Book 
> Supernatural Omnibus— Montague Summers 
. American Omnibus—Intro. Carl Van Doren 
10. The Custom of Mankind—Lillian Eichler 


Any one of these books costs at least $2.50. 
Each is equivalent to 10 ordinary volumes. 
You may ge any one FREE. Just fill in 
coupon and send with names, addresses 
and occupations of ten friends. We wish 
to send them free, a special announcement 
concerning A ae ly of interest to every 
home. Your free book is our gift for help- 
ing select this list. Mail the coupon now. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
$42 Madison Ave., New York City 


BRITANNICA, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Attached are 10 names, addresses and occupations 
of families to whom you may cond FREE facts on 
Britannica. Send me FREE and postpaid book 
ee a from above list. 4NW-Cl 
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works projects. Instead, officials were 
urged to finance construction through 
Beh’s investment house. Last Novem- 
ber Secretary Ickes removed Kraschel 
from the Iowa Public Works Advisory 
Board, saying it was inconsistent for 
a State official to hold a Federal posi- 
tion also. 

Convicted: By a jury in Chicago 
Criminal Court, Gail Swolley, Peoria 
saloonkeeper, and Frank Souder, Ben- 
ton bootlegger, of kidnaping James 
Hackett, Blue Island gambler, last May. 
Hackett, who had been kidnaped once 
before, paid $76,500 for his release. 
He identified the men as his kidnapers. 
During the trial, one Julius Augustus 
(Babe) Jones became the first Chicago 
gangster in recent years to turn State’s 
evidence. He linked the Hackett kid- 
napers with the gang of “Handsome 
Jack,” Klutas, killed by police early in 
January. 

The jury fixed punishment at life 
imprisonment, instead of death, which 
the prosecutor had demanded. 

Acquitted: By the Kansas State Sen- 
ate, Attorney General Roland Boynton, 
accused of malfeasance in office in con- 
nection with the $1,000,000 forged bond 
scandal. It brought to a close the first 
impeachment trial in Kansas in 43 
years. 


A majority of the Senators, sitting as 
a court of impeachment, voted against 
convicting him of three charges brought 
by the Kansas House. On a fourth 
charge, that he had failed to investigate 
certain irregularities in the dealings of 
Ronald Finney, leader in the scandal, 
the vote was 22 to 18 for conviction, 
but as a two-thirds vote was necessary, 
acquittal was automatic. 

Promised prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion in the prosecution of those con- 
nected with the scandal, the people of 
Kansas have seen Ronald Finney and 
his father given long prison sentences. 
The State will shortly have a second 
impeachment case, when Will J. French, 
State Auditor, faces the Senate. 

Tom Boyd, the State Treasurer, has 
resigned from office and was convicted 
Saturday of illegally removing $260,- 
600 from the Kansas Treasury. 

Called: A special Perry County, Ky., 
grand jury, to meet this week and in- 
vestigate the death of Alex Scott, 
Negro. Accused of slugging a white 
miner, Scott was taken from jail by a 
mob and hanged in a cemetery. An 
hour later his victim died. After Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon and the Legislature de- 
nounced this first lynching of 1934, four 
men were arrested in Hazard, three on 
murder charges. Next day they were 
released. ‘“‘They won’t leave the county,” 
promised Judge A. M. Gross. 


®In Somerset County, Md., a special 
grand jury failed to return indictments 
for the lynching of George Armwood in 
Princess Anne last October. They had 
heard 42 witnesses in one day last 
week, but found their evidence insuffi- 
cient. “The investigation,” said State’s 
Attorney John B. Robins, “is closed, 
definitely closed.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Lots of Old Jokes Are 
Dug up for “No More Ladies” 





If it were not for the excellent cast, 
“No More Ladies,” now at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, would be only fair. 
Its author, A. E. Thomas, has packed 
the show with the most venerable gags. 
But Lucille Watson, Rex O’Malley, and 
Louis Hector are such ingenious co- 
medians that they actually manage to 
make the ancient jokes sound fresh. 
Young members of the audience, prob- 
ably hearing the gags for the first time, 
roar with delight, and old-timers ad- 
mire Mr. Thomas’s effrontery in ex- 
huming them. 

The plot is almost as old as the hu- 
mor. It is the one about the young 
married couple who want to separate 
but are persuaded to make a go of it 
by a worldly grandmother. Ruth Wes- 
ton gives a sincere performance as the 
wife, and Melvyn Douglas, the latest 
prodigal to return from the films, does 
well as the husband. 

As produced by Lee Shubert and di- 
rected by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, “No 
More Ladies” is a marvel at making 
much ado about nothing. 


RADIO: Theatre Group Protests 
Free Shows Broadcasts Offer 


Some radio performers such as Kate 
Smith and Little Jack Little dislike 
audiences while they are broadcasting. 
On the other hand old-time stage stars, 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


"=a... CF. 2. P.T. 
Feb. 3. *Die Walk- 


} apg Metropolitan 
pera. N B C— 
W BAF, WEB ceccces 1.40 12.40 11.40 10.49 
“Art in America.’ 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 


Opening of the Radio 
Playhouse. COLUM- 


BIA wcccscccocceess 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Feb. 4. Sir Josiah 
Stamp. NBC—W4JZ 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
N. Y. Philharmonic. 
COLUMBIA «scccee 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Richard Bonelli. 
NBC—W4JZ ....-06- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Feb. 5. Mare Con- 
nelly, playwright. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Feb. 6. George Ber- 
nard Shaw from Lon- 
don. NBC—WEAF. 
COLUMBIA ....... 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 


Feb. 8. Rochester 
Philharmonic. NBC 
es... CET EE PEE 3.15 2.15 1.15 12.15 


Part of Gertrude 
Stein’s opera, “Four 


Saints in Three 
Acts.” COLUMBIA. 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Feb. 9. Music Appre- 
ciation Hour. NBC 
—WEAF, WJZ ..... 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
Maude Adams. NBC 


—WEAF .....866.- 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mounta‘n 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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Get-Rich-Quick-Walling fords S33 
STEP THIS WAY! 











ee 


If this is what you want: 


I’ve been in this business many years. 
I think I’ve learned something about 
it. I know I’ve learned a good deal 
about people—people who use the 
stock market intelligently ... and 
people who believe in Alice in Won- 
derland. 


The other day a man came into my 
office. He had a few thousand dollars 
to put in the market. He wanted 
safety above everything else. He 
didn’t have time to study financial 
statements or check the daily fluctua- 
tions of the tape. He paid cash for 
our service and we told him what to 
do. As he turned to go he hesitated: 
“By the way,” he said, “can you tell 
me of a good fast mover?” 


100% Profit in 3 Weeks 


Yes, I can on occasion, give you “fast 
movers.” One of my recent specula- 
tive stocks more than doubled in about 
three weeks. And right now I'll tell 
you that I think it’s going higher. 


Another speculation I suggested 
sometime ago now shows a profit of 
60%. Still another, profits of 55%. 
Still another, a loss of 22%. 


If you want to speculate, it’s your 
money. I'll pass along the informa- 
tion that comes to me through years’ 
association with Wall Street and Wall 
Street men .. . but I'll always label 
the package: DANGER—HIGH EX- 
PLOSIVES! 


To Get-rich-quick-Wallingfords, I 
think I can truthfully say that my 
speculative advices have been right 


60% of the time. But look out: I 
may be wrong next time. 


This coupon==—=> 
brings a month 
trial service 


WE’VE GOT IT 


I sell “the detection 
of trouble”’ 


But speculative advice is not by any 
means the major function of this 
service. It is the minor portion, 
marked always “Handle with care.” 
I want to sleep at night. I want you 
to sleep at night. Other pens more 
ruthless than mine will have to write 
the annual crop of financial fairy 
tales. 


What I have to sell is the detection of 
trouble; in other words intelligent mar- 
ket analysis and advice based on years 
of successful market research. I want 
to eliminate as much as possible, the 
human equation in trading and invest- 
ment. No great trader—no mystical 
market name—ever built his success 
on emotional trading. He dealt in 
facts, ascold and clammy as they come. 


In a brief and shifty half-hour the 
whole complexion of the market may 
change. Even the bootblack and truck 
driver can exult over paper profits but 
only such intense care and watch- 
fulness as we exert can SAVE such 
easy profits. 


The New Deal market is apt to be 
a tricky thing. Sinking spells, sharp 
rises, may alternate with bewildering, 
rapidity. You will need help. To 
guard your purchases against these 
threatening tendencies, I offer the 
services of Neill-Tyson, Inc. 


This service has been built 
during the depression 
Our national clientele has come to us 


during the last two and one half 
years. I offer this as evidence that 


what we have to sell is thorough, 
sound and honest. Any investment 
service which can grow, flourish even, 
during three years of doubt and 
empty board rooms is worthy of your 
investigation. 


Even though you may now sub- 
scribe to another type of service, you 
need Neill-Tyson protection as a check 
on over-bullishness, and as a general 
balance wheel. During the next two 
months we should have an excellent 
period in which to test this service 
and demonstrate its value to you. 


A months’ trial service 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Neill-Tyson Service is offered on a 
platform that the Service itself must 
convince you of its worth, of its pro- 
tective features and of its fitness for 
your individual requirements. 


A months’ trial affords you the op- 
portunity of being careful and lessens 
the probability of your being sorry. 
You may enter your subscription to 
this complete advisory service for one 
year and receive all bulletins, collect 
telegrams, stock surveys and consulta- 
tion—exactly as if you were a paid- 
up subscriber—and if at the end of 
the first month you decide you do not 
wish to continue you may cancel your 
subscription and will owe us nothing. 
If we do not hear from you by the 
end of the month, we will bill you for 
$150 as you then signify that you in- 
tend to continue for the year. 


PRESIDENT 





I understand that 


Name. 


Humphrey B. Neill, President, Neill-Tyson, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me Neill-Tyson Service for one month without obligation to me. At the end of one 
month, you may bill me $150 for eleven months additional service unless I notify you to the contrary. 
telegrams will be sent charges collect. 





Address 
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such as Ed Wynn, feel silly talking 
into a mechanical contrivance and 
crave the stimulus of spectators who 
will laugh at their gags and clap hands 
at the end of their acts. 

It was this latter group that caused 
trouble in New York last week. Where 
it would cost $4.40 to see Eddie Cantor 
in a show, any curious person can 
watch seven or eight thousand dollars 
worth of entertainment in a broadcast- 
ing studio for nothing. This, the Legit- 
imate Theatre Code Authority pro- 
tested, was “unfair competition against 
the ... theatre.” 

Many straws were loaded on the 
creaking backbone of the theatres when 
the National Broadcasting Co. opened 
new headquarters in New York which 
contained 35 resplendent studios with 
ample accommodations for spectators. 
The last straw came when the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System announced 
they had leased the big Hudson Theatre 
where free audiences could gape at 
radio plays. 

A broadcast audience is frequently 
managed much as a good football team 
is run by a quarterback. Pages pop 
out on the stage with placards calling 
for “Applause.” “Silence” cards hush 
the spectators, and laugh cues from the 
orchestra will move an audience into 
gales of laughter. One of the most in- 
genious of all radio devices is the ap- 
plause machine. Simply turning a crank 
produces a sound effect similar to that 
achieved by Al Smith when he enters 
Madison Square Garden. 


SCREEN: Three Generations of 
Musical Family in “Beloved” 


Universal’s “Beloved” is, to date, the 
best of the numerous imitations of 
“Cavalcade.” It has good music, pic- 
torial beauty, and dignity. 

The unifying thread running through 
the film is the musical ambition of 
Carl Hausmann, depicted at first by a 
child actor and later by John Boles. 
Born of a distinguished musical family 
in Vienna, he is taken by his mother to 
America, at the age of 10, after his 
father has been killed in the Austrian 
Revolution of 1848. 

Settled in Charleston, S. C., the boy 
and his mother eke out a skimpy liv- 
ing by giving music lessons. Carl is 
impressed by Negro spirituals, and his 
ambition is to write an American 
symphony based on them. 

The outbreak of the Civil War finds 
Carl in love with Lucy Tarrant, a 
beautiful neighbor (Gloria Stuart). 
During the war his mother dies, and 
later he and Lucy are married and go 
to New York to try to earn a living. 
They go through all sorts of hardships. 

Years pass. He has a worthless son, 
who in turn has a son who proves to 
be something of a musical genius in 
the jazz manner. Grandfather and 


grandson do not agree musically, and 
the boy is apparently successful while 
the old man has not yet achieved 
recognition. Eventually, of course, the 
American Symphony is performed, and 
Carl Hausmann drops dead. 


The symphony is hailed as a master- 
piece. The portions of it played in the 
film show not a trace of Negro origin. 

“Four Frightened People:” This 
Paramount film, taken from E. Arnot 
Robertson’s amusing novel, has lost a 
good deal in transit. But no picture 
with Mary Boland, Claudette Colbert, 
and Herbert Marshall could be boring. 

The “Four Frightened People” find 
themselves faced with the necessity 
of crossing a Malay jungle in evening 
clothes to escape a cholera epidemic. 
At the outset Miss Colbert plays a spin- 
ster schoolmarm with a_ burlesque 
make-up. Miss Boland is a scatter- 





John Boles and Gloria Stuart in 
A Musical Film Called “Beloved” 


brained feminist who goes in for intro- 
ducing birth control to the natives. 
Mr. Marshall is a reticent chemist, 
and the quartet is rounded out by Wil- 
liam Gargan as a bombastic American 
newspaper correspondent. 

Miss Boland is captured by a hostile 
tribe and held as a hostage. While 
Miss Colbert is bathing in a waterfall, 
a monkey steals her clothes and the 
men see that she is attractive. 

The fright of the four people is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the sudden 
appearance of snakes, scorpions, and 
head hunters. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





AS HUSBANDS GO (Fox). Pale adaptation of 
Rachel Crothers’s stage play with Catherine 
Doucet playing her original role. Warner 
Baxter is starred. 

HELL ON EARTH (Amkino). Billed as the 
first international talkie, this film has dia- 
logue in four languages, mainly English. 


It is bitterly pacifist in intent. 

THE GHOUL (British Gaumont). Boris Kar- 
loff in an English thriller that lacks the 
technical proficiency of the Hollywood 
product. 

THE WOMEN IN HIS LIFE (MGM). Otto 
Krueger as a criminal lawyer in a film 
which, as Mae West said, would have been 
better if there were more life in his women. 


ES WIRD SCHON WIEDER BESSER (UFA). 
Vivacious comedy with Dolly Haas and 
Fritz Gruenbaum. The latter, especially 
good, will be seen in no more German pic- 
tures. under the Hitler regime. German 
dialogue without English subtitles. 
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MUSIC: Philharmonic, Off Key 
Financially, Seeks $500,000 
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Last week the New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Society confessed that it 
needed $500,000. 

The appeal was not unexpected, for 
no great symphony orchestra has ever 
been entirely self-supporting. All of 
them depend, to a great extent, on 
“angels,” but in*this case, the coun- 
try’s oldest symphony orchestra for the 
first time in its history appealed to the 
public for help. Unless $500,000 can 
be raised to safeguard the next three 
seasons, the Society feels that it will 
have to “lower the standard of the per- 
formances, or disband the organization 
entirely.” 

Before the depression, the cost for 
one season of Philharmonic concerts 
amounted to $900,000. For 1933-1934 
it will be only $700,000, of which sub- 
scriptions will account for almost two- 
thirds, or about $450,000. The “angels” 
have contributed $100,000, leaving a 
deficit of $150,000. 

Salaries and fees are the biggest 
items. There are 112 members of the 
Philharmonic. First-string musicians 
draw $200 to $300 a week and soloists 
command anything up to $1,000 for a 
single appearance. Rent of halls for 
concerts and rehearsals, administration 
expenses, publicity, royalties to com- 
posers, all contribute to the grand to- 
tal. Traveling has been banned this 
year by the Philharmonic as prohibi- 
tive. 

The chief difficulty great orchestras 
have to face during a depression is not 
decreased attendance, but fading away 
of the “angels,” who are often as de- 
pressed as the orchestras. This year 
both “angels” and attendance have fall- 
en off, the latter by more than $60,000. 
The Sunday afternoon series, which is 
broadcast, has been hardest hit. 

The New York Philharmonic has a 
record of 92 years of unbroken per- 
formance. Only two concerts have 
ever been postponed, one at the time 
of Lincoln’s death, the other when the 
conductor Anton Seidl died. In 1928 
the orchestra merged with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, the “an- 
gel” for which was Harry Harkness 
Flagler. Since the merger, Mr. Flag- 
ler and Mr. Clarence Mackay have been 
the Philharmonic’s most generous sup- 
porters. 


MUSIC NOTES: Stokowski Not 
Fazed by Propaganda Charge 


Epithets were hurled at Leopold Sto- 
kowski last week. The conductor, who 
hopes to take the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to Russia this Spring, suggested 
that his audience at the Young People’s 
Concerts learn the words of the “In- 
ternationale,” the Communist anthem, 
written in France in 1871, and later 
adopted as a revolutionary hymn by 
European Socialists. The children had 
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WIDE WORLD 
Stokowski, Sponsor of the “Interna- 
tionale” Among Philadelphia Youth 


sung the “Marseillaise” the week be- 
fore. 

The epithet-hurler was the Rev. Rob- 
ert J. McFedridge, an American Legion 
chaplain. He called Mr. Stokowski’s 
proposal “unpatriotic” and “an attempt 
to put over Communist propaganda in 
this city.” 

Mr. Stokowski was not disturbed. 
“We are planning” he said, “to sing 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ and the ‘In- 
ternationale’ at the next concert as an 
expression of international good feel- 
ing and comradeship.” Then he left for 
Hollywood where he will spend a month 
in study and research in the motion pic- 
ture studios. 

Toscanini: At the time the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. Sunday evening concert 
broadcasts were first announced, Arturo 
Toscanini’s name, followed by a ques- 
tion mark, was tentatively included 
among the scheduled conductors. Last 
week he signed a contract with the 
company for a concert Feb. 11. — 


Mme. Lotte Lehmann of the Metro- 
politan Opera will be the soloist. 

Heretofore the great Toscanini (see 
cover) has never been willing to con- 
duct in a radio studio. 

Conductorette: Antonia Brico invaded 
stag precincts last week and received an 
ovation. She made her debut as guest 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in the place of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, and proved her sound musi- 
cianship to a.fascinated audience with a 
program of Beethoven, Brahms, De- 
bussy, and Strauss. “If the orchestra 
sounded particularly resonant,” press 
reports explained, “it was because the 
Players respected their leader.” 

Earlier last month 10-year-old Mar- 
garet Heifetz appeared in the triple 
role of conductor, composer, and pianist 
with the Moscow Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and Ethel Leginska has conducted 
the principal orchestras of Europe and 
America; but these are Antonia Brico’s 
only serious rivals. 
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SOVIETS: A Former Prisoner and 
An Enthusiast Make Analyses 





LENIN. By Ralph Fox. 313 pages, 79,000 
words. Index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. 


In the welter of casual travelers’ su- 
perficial books on the Russian enigma, 
it is a pleasure to read an author who 
knows his subject thoroughly and at 
first hand—even if he is somewhat 
opinionated. 

Such a writer is Ralph Fox, who has 
worked for three years as a Communist 
in Russia. His book is a biography of 
the Bolsheviki’s patron saint, whose 
body is kept under glass in the great 
tomb on the Red Square, .Moscow— 
Viadimir Ilyich Ulyanov, better known 
as Nicolai Lenin. 

The story of Lenin is the story of the 
Revolution, from the days when it was 
an idea in the minds of a group of 
exiled intelligentsia, to the coup of 
November, 1917, when Lenin overthrew 
Kerensky and dictated terms for the 
world’s greatest social experiment. 

“A little group: they may become 
something in 50 years’ time,” said a 
Czarist policeman in 1892, speaking of 
Lenin’s party, the Social Democrats. 
But in half that time the radical fac- 
tion of the group assumed control of 
one-seventh of the world’s surface. 
Lenin was largely responsible. 

His middle-class boyhood, during 
which his favorite pastime seems to 
have been croquet, was not remarkable. 
Then, as a young law student, he dis- 
covered the writings of Karl Marx. He 
was further inspired when his brother 
was hanged for conspiring to kill the 
Czar. In the law, which occupied him 
between his own arrests, he was not 
successful. His clients, according to 
Mr. Fox, “without exception were 
speedily found guilty.” 

Lenin soon became a professional 
revolutionary, a writer of books, an 
editor of magazines forbidden in Rus- 
sia and published abroad. Party disci- 
pline and working-class consciousness 
were his watchwords. In foreign 
capitals and in Siberia, where he went 
as a prisoner, he weided the Bolshevist 
party, plotting against the Russian 











Government and fighting those of his 
colleagues who wanted to compromise. 
His one-time ally, Trotsky, refused to 
collaborate. 

In January, 1917, Lenin said to a 
student in Switzerland: “We of the 
older generation may not live to see 
the decisive battles of this revolution.” 

Ralph Fox is an ardent supporter 
of the Soviet regime. He has read 54 
Russian books on Lenin and talked 
with the great man’s friends. His 
biography is vivid and instructive. 


1911-1933. By Allan Monkhouse. 
334 pages, 77,000 words. Illustrations. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $3.50. 


A timely book on the Soviet Union 
has been written by Allan Monkhouse, 
the British engineer who was tried for 
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espionage in Moscow and deported last 
Spring, along with his colleagues. 

Mr. Monkhouse has seen that country 
from many angles. He worked for 
Russian firms before and during the 
World War. Caught by the revolution, 
he and some other Englishmen and 
their families got to Vladivostok, 
whither they were consigned as freight. 
In 1919 he was with the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force in Archangel. Five years 
later he re-entered the Soviet Union as 
a representative of the English Metro- 
politan Vickers Electric Co., which 
was building power plants. 

He tells of supposedly free elections, 
resembling those held under New York’s 
Tammany regime in its palmiest days, 
and describes the great Soviet bureau- 
cracy in terms that sound strangely 
like those of our own New Deal. 

The first Five Year Plan ended in 
1932; it was not entirely successful. 
In an effort to fix the blame on some- 
one, says Mr. Monkhouse, much was 
made of supposed foreign obstruction- 
ists. He, among others, was carefully 
watched. On one occasion, as he was 
leaving on a three-day business trip, a 
beautiful dark lady of the O.G.P.U., the 
secret police, traveled the whole way 
with him, but failed to lure him into an 
anti-Soviet discussion. 

Nevertheless, a charge was trumped 
up. Monkhouse, his friends, and his 
secretary were subjected to the nerve- 
racking ordeal of a third degree, the 
authorities claiming he was a British 
spy and that he had bribed his men 
to destroy machinery. Only prompt 
action by the British Foreign Office 
saved the day. 

The author maintains that much of 
the evidence against him came from 
persons he had never seen, and that 
the remainder was the result of forced 
confessions. On the whole, considering 
what happened, his report is remark- 
ably favorable to the U.S.S.R. In his 
account of the trial, he leaves out spe- 
cific details which would have been in- 
teresting. 

He is most discreet throughout. He 
refuses to divulge what he learned of 
war preparations in the Soviet Union, 
saying that their disclosure would be a 
breach of confidence. 


ADVENTURE: 24 Hours in a 
Delicatessen Keeper’s Life 


OUT OF LIFE. By Myron Brinig. 267 pages, 
53,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50. 


The optimistic assertion by the poet 
John Keats that beauty, and beauty 
alone, is truth, has been a boon to a 
host of fancy-loving writers. Myron 
Brinig is one of these. His fifth and 
latest novel is concerned with an in- 
credibly adventurous 24 hours in the 
life of Sam Baggot, delicatessen store- 
keeper of New York. 

The day was important because Bag- 
got’s middle-aged wife had told him 
that she was to have a baby at last, 
after years of waiting. Sam spent the 
next 24 hours in ecstasy, and learned 
akout life. He began by noticing all 





sorts of beautiful things and people 
that he had formerly ignored. 

For the first time in his life he 
spoke to the newsdealer who sold him 
his morning paper. He even left his 
shop and went down to Battery Park to 
look at the ships. 

There, he ran into a stalwart sailor, 
Henry, who became his companion for 
a part of the day. He observed a sui- 
cide, a Communist riot, the newborn 
child of a dead mother. 

Like most heroes of whimsical stories, 
he indulged in deep, philosophical talks 
with strangers, one of them a taxi- 
driver, another a man who slept in the 
book racks of the Public Library and 
said he had read 100,000 volumes. 

In the end, Sam went home and found 
it was all a mistake. Realizing that his 
childless future would be just the famil- 
iar round of burned steak for supper, 
a slovenly wife, and occasional games 
of pinochle, he made his exit with a 
dramatic gesture in keeping with the 
rest of the book. 

The short, shifting scenes, the conver- 
sations, the intriguing thoughts of Sam 
Baggot are reproduced in a simple prose 
style that makes the fairytale atmos- 
phere seem real. Mr. Brinig writes 
well enough to make an appealing story 
out of thin air. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


KEMMERER ON MONEY. By Edwin Wal- 
ter Kemmerer. 192 pages, 31,000 words. 
Winston, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Professor Kemmerer, “the money 
doctor of the world,” who at different 
times had helped. no less than twelve 
countries to get on their financial feet, 
seeks to rescue the sacred dollar. He 
believes in the late-lamented gold stand- 


Professor Kemmerer “would very prob- 
ably wreck the capitalistic order—and 
rather speedily.” In a small chatty 
book he upholds Rooseveltian plans, 
commodity dollars, controlled inflation. 


GLASS. By Howard Stephenson. 
62,000 words. 
$2.50 


In this novel, George Rood, conserva- 
tive Ohio farmer, is annoyed at the con- 
struction of a glass factory next door to 
his home. His wife is dead, and Mamie, 
his girl, marries a glassblower. To 
add to the complications George has 
two sons, one legitimate and one by 
Mamie. The ensuing drama makes a 
good story, though written in a thin 
style. 


284 pages, 
Claude Kendall, New York. 


MORE FUN IN BED. Edited by Frank Scully. 
239 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. 


Frank Scully, newspaper man, mov- 
ing picture press agent, ghost writer, 
and “horizontal humorist,” who says he 
has spent 256 weeks and ten minutes 
in hospitals, has gathered another an- 
thology of puzzles, jokes, and pictures 
for invalids. Contributors range from 
Milt Gross to William Shakespeare. 
The publishers say of the book that 
“people get ill for it.” 


FAMILY GHOSTS. By Elliott O’Donnell. 268 
pages, 91,000 words. Index. Dutton, New 
York. $3.50. 


Elliott O’Donnell, who has studied 
the habits of British ghosts for many 
years, has written his third phantom 
case-book. It describes some of the 
supernatural inhabitants of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Mr. O’Donnell 
is now in this country and offers tc 
sleep in any certified haunted house. 


WEEDS OF WALL STREET. By Arthur M 
Wickwire. 234 pages, 62,000 words. Index, 
Illustrations. Newcastle Press, New York. 


In a vitriolic book full of scandalous 
stories, Arthur M. Wickwire of the 
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ard and patiently, but very forcefully, 
explains why. 


MONEY CHANGERS vs. THE NEW DEAL. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes. 148 pages, 28,000 
words. Long & Smith, New York. $1. 


Mr. Barnes, teacher of economics 
and newspaper columnist, says that the 
gold-standard policies recommended by 


New York Bar describes how innocent 
sheep are sheared in the stock ex- 
change, how the sinister pools can bring 
more things to pass than Aladdin's 
lamp, and how you must “support 
your government,” or America will be 
doomed. A lively but somewhat hys- 
terical indictment. 
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THE NEW PLAN ———3 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP Buy as Few as 


Four Books a Year 


Nowhere else can you enjoy the attractive advantages that Literary of Your Choice 
Guild membership offers you. Take advantage of the free service 

and the unequalled economy and convenience of getting the books : 4 
you want. It costs nothing to join. Read the full details of the . . 
new Guild plan on the inside of this cover, and remember, if you Guild Magazine WINGS 


join now, you get two extra benefits. First, you will be protected Free Every Month 
for one full year against rising prices of Guild selections; second 
you will receive absolutely free, immediately upon subscribing, To Tell You About All 


the $5 leather-bound edition of THAIS. the Latest Books 
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